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Jewett Announces 
The Newest, Smartest Coach—*1260 


and comfortably wherever you choose to 
go—and bring you back, satisfied with 
your car. Long life is its greatest asset. 


HERE’S an air of newness and re- 

freshing beauty about this new 
Jewett Coach. And the. reason is obvi- 
ous. It is new—in every detail of its 
construction. In name and design it’s 
a coach. But in the qualities that 
make for permanence—long life—road- 
ability—it so far surpasses the average 
coach that comparison only accentuates 
Jewett’s leadership. 

Examine it! Admire it! Everything 
about it gives evidence of the long, care- 
ful study that Paige-Jewett engineers 
have given to this popular type. Among 
the first to acknowledge the strong pub- 
lic tendency toward coach design—yet 
restrained on the side of soundness— 
Paige-Jewett engineers have refused to 
give the name Jewett even to so popu- 
lar a type until they were able to build 
the proved qualities of fine closed cars 
into the new Jewett Coach. 

So the Jewett Coach appears—new 
as this morning’s newspaper—the very 
last word in body artistry and com- 
pleteness—a step ahead of the crowd. 

You’ll recognize in its design the 
smartness of many far costlier cars. 
Rich color enhances its custom-built 
appearance. New type upholstery—in- 
troduced by Jewett in the Coach—com- 
bines beauty with long wear. 


Built by the PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR 


Doors are wider. There is room 
to enter or leave the rear without fold- 
ing the front seat. 


You’ll experience a deep satisfaction 
in this car’s sedan-like roominess—for 
here at last is a coach that is really built 
for five. And built strong—with sedan 
construction throughout—not ordinary 
“coach” construction. 


+ That means you can drive this new 
Jewett Coach as you would drive any 
Jewett closed car—.with the same con- 
fidence in its ability to take you swiftly 








Doors three feet wide permit access to 
rear seat without disturbing passen- 
@ers in front. The Paige-Jewett one- 
piece ventilating windshield not only 
lifts but can also be tilted outwards if 
desired. Double belt moulding, 
rounded back, colorful permanent 
lacquer finish, new type upholstery, 
are other unusual features of this 
newest coach at $1260. Four-wheel hy- 
draulic brakes(Lockheed type) at slight 
extra cost. All prices F. O. B. Detroit. 
Tax extra. 





CAR COMPANY =: 


And the Amazing New 
Jewett Motor 


As new and thrilling as the Coach itself. 
The same big, powerful six that has 
carried Jewett to the very top of its 
class—now improved by Paige-Jewett 
engineers to give still greater perform- 
ance—25% more power! 

Just open the hood! You get the rea- 
son there for Jewett’s great power. It’s 
the biggest motor ever put into a moder- 
ate priced car—with power that’s ample 
for even these husky cars. Smooth, re- 
sponsive power that you’!l never find want- 
ing—regardiess of driving conditions. 


Now you can have this remarkable 
new motor in America’s newest and 
smartest coach—the new Jewett. And 
for the shrewd buyer who will accept 
no compromise for high quality —the 
new Jewett Coach offers a double op- 
portunity. The quality of the finest 
sedans with the intimaey and conven- 
ience of coach design. Enclosed cer com- 
fort at practically open car cost. It’s 
an opportunity you'll go a long way to 
even equal. 60-C) 


Detroit, Michigan 
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FINANCING A FARMERS’ 


How Does Your Elevator Compare With the Average on Finances? 


the adequacy of the capital and 


By Frank Robotka 


ELEVATOR | 


particularly concerned when the secre- 
tary fails to announce a declaration of 





B* WHAT standards may we judge 


what are the earmarks of finan- 
cial strength and weakness? First, how 
much capital is needed? This question 
was answered for many elevators at the 
time of organization, and too often on 
the basis of inadequate information. The 
amount of capital requited depends upon 
many things, such as volume of business, 
the price level, the size and construction 
of buildings and equipment, amount and 
variety of sidelines, the credit policy, 
method of selling grain, ete. But let us 
take a typical elevator in each of three 
size groups, small, medium and large, 
and handling the usual combination of 
grain and sidelines. 

The small elevator will require from 
$25.000 to $40,000. The medium size 
elevator will require from $30,000 to 
$50,000. The large elevator will require 
from $40,000 to $60,000. The average 
for the state in 1921 was approximately 
$40,000, distributed as follows: Cash, 
$3,600; notes and accounts receivable, 
$10.000; merchandise inventories, $13,- 
100; miscellaneous, $800; buildings and 
equipment, $12,500; total, $40,000. 





EXPERT AUDITING NEEDED 


This is the first of two articles on elevator financing. 
Any discussion of financial standing, of course, starts 
with the assumption that the auditing system is accu- 
rate. 


‘‘A word of caution needs to be raised regarding any 
discussion of assets or earnings. Let us see how, easy it 
is to make a good showing on paper. Suppose the fixed 
assets in Figure 1 had been priced $3,000 higher, because 
‘it would cost at least that much more to replace the 
building,’ and suppose also that the inventory could be 
replaced only at an increase of $2,000, and suppose fur- 
ther that $2,000 of bad debts and $3,000 of depreciation 
had not been written off during the past five years. The 
total assets would be $50,000 instead of $40,000! 
surplus would be $13,000 instead. of $3,000! 
earnings will have been overstated by a mere matter of 
$10,000! Bad debts and depreciation often cease to exist 
when the surplus begins to get low, just as the birthdays 
of some ladies cease when they reach the age of 29. A 
balance sheet is a farce unless a conservative basis of 
valuation is used in pricing the assets. Every balance 
sheet should be certified to by a disinterested and quali- 
fied public accountant, 


On this point Professor Robotka says: 


The 
And the 


dividends. 

What, then, is the value of each dollar 
invested? The answer is to be found in 
the relationship between the amount of 
capital stock paid in and the amount of 
the surplus. In Figure 1 we find that 
there is a little less than 20 cents of sur- 
plus for each dollar of paid-in capital, 
or each dollar of paid-in capital is worth 
$1.20. Obviously, as long as there is any 
surplus at all, the paid-in capital is worth 
100 cents on the dollar. Elevators which 
succeeded in keeping the stock at par 
during the years immediately following 
the war were exceedingly fortunate. 
Those which had relatively large sur- 
pluses, of course, had the least difficulty 
in this respect. Nearly one-fifth of the 
elevators, however, maintained the value 
of their stock at 200 cents or over. 

The maintaining of an adequate sur- 
plus is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems confronting the average elevator. 
On the one hand competition forces mar- 
gins down, and on the other hand, stock- 
holders usually insist on eashing in on 
profits when they are realized. More- 








The above figures explain why we 
hear so much complaint about lack of capital 
among farmers’ elevators. Almost invariably 
the capital requirements at the time of organ- 
ization are judged by the amount necessary to 
buy or build an elevator. Of the total capital 
of $40,000 tied up in the elevators, only $12,500 
rerpesented the value of buildings and equip- 
ment, and the remainder of $27,500 represent- 
ed cash, inventories, charge accounts, ete. Too 
often it is not realized that the working capital 
requirements are as great or greater than the 
fixed capital requirements. With the above 
total requirements in mind, we are curious to 
know the sources of these funds. Here they are: 


Banks (mostly local)...........cccccccssssseceseees $11,400 


Trade accounts and commission firms.... 6,400 
MI I insuicioscassincihclspvininalblilinaieavndadins 3,300 
SIL i ssascacennisctacigiicinnlinhinteiniaptanasins 700 

$21,800 
Capital whale wet etiincicseccesescscsscsnsnssiacis 15.200 
Accumulated profits ............ cciiniaignesiecs Ee 

$40,000 


In Figure 1 we have-set up both sets of fig- 
ures side by side, for the purpose of bringing 
out some of the.important relationships.” It 
will be seen that the-assets fall into two main 
groups—the fixed assets, such as land, build- 
ings and equipment, and the current assets, or 
circulating capital. The fixed assets are not 
subject to a great deal of change, but the cur- 
rent assets are shifting constantly, not only 
from one kind of current asset to another, but 
also in the total amount. The amount of capi- 
tal tied up in grain and merchandise and book 
accounts changes not only from day to day, 

but seasonally. 

“Likewise the figures on the right-hand side 
of Figure 1 fall into two main groups—the more 
fixed group consisting of the stockholders’ 
equity (capital stock paid in and surplus prof- 
its) and the fluctuating group, consisting of 
the current liabilities, The current liabilities 


will fluctuate very closely ‘with fluctuations in 
the current assets. 

' At a particular time, however, a group cf 
figures of this sort contains a great deal of in- 
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Use of Funds Sources of Furnes 
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Figure 1—Sources of funds of farmers’ elevators, 
These figures are averages for 250 elevators. 


formation useful to the stockholders, directors 
and the manager. They are usually presented 
at the annual meeting in the form of a balance 
sheet or statement of resources and liabilities. 

In this article, however, we shall discuss only 
a few outstanding questions, answers to which 
ean be obtained from the balance sheet: 


1. What is the condition of the stockholders’ 
investment ? 

2. What is the debt paying power of the 
elevator? 

3. What is the situation regarding the work- 
ing capital? 

4. How much should be paid in by the stock- 
holders ? 

Naturally, the stockholder is first concerned 
with the condition of his investment. He is 





over, directors and managers feel that 
the payment of dividends is the only satisfae- 
tory evidence of the success of their steward- 
ship. 

Most elevators try to keep the stock worth 
just a little more than par, with the result that 
even a moderate loss may wipe out the entire 
surplus. Occasional losses must be expected 
and the surplus should be large enough to ab- 
sorb them without impairing the paid-in 
capital. 

In a few elevators, an unusually large sur- 
plus is maintained, each dollar of capital stock 
being worth from $3 to $5. Sometimes this is 
due to the determination of the directors to 
make proper provision for a rainy day or to 
the poliey of using profits for expanding the 
business. In many instances, however, the rea- 
son each dollar of stoek is worth several times 
its par value is that’ the amount of stock orig- 
inally sold was so small that profits had to be 
relied upon to make up the deficiency. 


Discussing Assets or Earnings 


A word of caution needs to be raised regard- 
ing any diseussion of assets or earnings. Let 
us see how easy it is to make a good showing on 
paper. Suppose the fixed assets in Figure 1 
had heen priced $3,000 higher, because ‘‘it 
would cost at least that much more to replace 
the building,’’ and suppose also that the inven- 
tory could be replaced only at an increase of 
$2,000, and suppose further that $2,000 of bad 
debts and $3,000 of depreciation had not been 
written off during the past five years. The 
total assets would be $50,000 instead of $40,- 
000! The surplus would be $13,000 instead of 
$3,000! And the earnings will have been over- 
stated by a mere matter of $10,000! Bad debts 
and depreciation often cease to exist when the 
surplus begins to get low, just as the birthdays 
of some ladies cease when they reach the age of 
29. A balanee sheet is a farce unless a conserv-' 
ative basis of valuation is used in pricing the 
assets. Every balance sheet should be certified 
to by a disinterested and qualified public ae- 
countant. 

The second question eoncerns the creditors. 
They are interested in (Continued on page 7) 
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THE FARMER’S CHANCE 


HE protective tariff, especially those items 
designed to give a helping hand to New 
ingland manufacturers, is in for a hard time 
whenever congress decides to do a little tariff 
tinkering. Heretofore farmers pretty gener- 
ally have gone along with the high tariff 
crowd; so have the big bankers, and the finan- 
cial interests in general. Times-have changed, 
however, and New England will find it out 
shortly. 

For one thing, the farmer is beginning to see 
that the tariff works for the most part one way 
only. For the specialty farmer, for the man 
who produces food of which there is not a sur- 
plus for export, the tariff works both ways. 
He pays more for what he buys but he gets 
more for what he sells. The producer of sta- 
ples, however, is beginning to think that all the 
tariff does is to lay a tax on him for the 
benefit of others. The next time the tar- 
iff comes up, there will be'a farm bloe ready to 
insist on a measure of free trade unless the 
folks now protected by the tariff are willing to 
make the tariff effective on farm products of 
which a surplus is produced for export. 

Another defection from the tariff ranks is 
noted in Wall Street and adjacent quarters. 
Our big bankers have invested or have super- 
vised the investing of billions of American dol- 
lars in foreign paper of one sort or another. 
Those debts will never be paid, interest will 
never be collected, unless the United States is 
willing to accept goods of some sort. And 
the kind of goods foreign countries want to 
send here in payment of debts. competes di- 
rectly with many of the beneficiaries of our 
high tariff. Consequently our international 
bankers are working for free trade. 

In this division lies a real opportunity for 
the farmer. His support will be needed badly 
by both factions and they can be forced to bid 
high for it. If he throws in with the high tar- 
iff crowd, he should demand the MeNary-Hau- 
gen bill as his right. If he throws in with the 
international bankers and the free trade group, 
he should demand a stable price level, set at a 
point 70 per cent above pre-war, as his right. 
And of course, he should see to it that his bill 
goes thru and is made law before he votes on 
the tariff measure. 

The danger, of course, is that the farmer will 
be used by one party or the other and will get 
nothing for his trouble. High tariff folks will 
talk a good deal about the contented working- 
man and the domestic market; free trade folks 
will talk about cheaper goods that the farmer 





R 


may buy. Both will try to buy the farmers’ 
support with nothing more costly than pleasant 
words. This is a custom long established and 
in the past quite successful. If the farmer can 
be saved from the leadership of tender-minded 
fools at this juncture, it is a eustom that will 
be broken when the matter of tariff revision 
next comes up. 





READING IN THE BUSY SEASON 


N THESE busy days, when time for reading 
is often limited for farmers to a few minutes 
at meal time or an hour or two on Sunday, and 
for their wives to periods perhaps even shorter, 
we would like to know what sort of reading 
matter wins the race for the reader’s attention. 
When you pick a paper up, glance thru it and 
cast it aside with the remark: ‘‘ Nothing in it 
this week,’’ what do von miss? When you stop 
at a certain article and read with absorption 
for the few minutes available, what is it you 
find? 

We would like very much to know. There 
is nothing harder than editing a readable farm 
paper during the spring and summer months. 
Space is limited; the attention of the reader 
is limited ; what can we print that will make the 
best use of both? Only the readers can tell us 
and to a large extent they are too busy. 

Just lately we sent out to five hundred sub- 
seribers a group of ballots, one for each member 
of the family, and asked for a vote on the fea- 
tures of the paper each read regularly. Con- 
sidering the time of vear, the response has been 
good. One or two, however, have objected to 
our sending out such a request at this time. 
‘“Why not wait till we have time to read and 
send us the i inquiry then?’’ This is their ques- 
tion. The point is, of course, that we want to 
know, not what they read when they have 
plenty of time, but what they read when time 
for reading is’scarce. We hope that most of the 
five hundred will answer. We hope, too. that 
other readers, even in the busy season, may be 
good-hearted enough to write us a postal card 
and tell. us the sort of reading matter they 
like best for days like these. 





A PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


NE of the most profitable corporations in 

the country today is the Corn Products 
Company. It was formed back in 1906, by com- 
bining four concerns which had not been mak- 
ing so very much money. For several years, 
the Corn Products Company itself, in spite of 
the fact that it was liberally backed by Stan- 
dard Oil money, did not get along so very well. 
The common stock in those days sold for around 
$15 a share. The problem of the Corn Products 
Company was solved when it set definitely at 
work to popularize its package goods under 
such names as Mazola, Karo, ete. The operat. 
ing profits doubled, trebled and quadrupled 
and the common stock increased to $50, $75, 
$100, $150 a share. Finally it became so valu- 
able that a stock dividend was declared and the 
shares were split up. The present stock of the 
Corn Products Company, which is quoted at 
around $35 to $40 a share, really represents a 
value of nearly $200 a share on the old basis. 

In the old days before the war, the Corn 
Products Company made a profit of from 5 to 
10 cents a bushel on the corn which it bought 
from farmers and converted into starch, corn 
syrup, ete. During the past three years this 
company has made a profit of from 35 to 40 
cents a bushel. The volume of corn handled has 
increased very little. The method of handling 
the corn, however, has been improved consider- 
ably. 

The Corn Products Company has no manu- 
facturing plants in Iowa. The Iowa plants 
which use the same method as the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company and which make products which 
doubtless are just as good, are located at Cedar 


Rapids, Keokuk and Clinton. It might be q 


_ fine thing if we had more of these plants in 


o 


Iowa, and if-there was assurance that the Corn 
Products Company would continue to take g 
margin of 38 cents a bushel profit, there might 
be a chance for the establishment of several 
more efficiently managed corn product plants 
in Iowa. 

This is not written to criticize the Corn Prod- 
uets Company, but inasmuch as the company 
used only slightly more corn in 1924 than it 
did before the war, it would seem to Iowa 
farmers that the company might very well cut 
down its profit per bushel of corn to 10 or 15 
cents and sell its package goods enough cheaper 
so a8 to force more corn products into con- 
sumption. The Iowa farmer is interested in 
seeing the Corn Products Company use fifty 
or sixty million bushels of corn a year instead 
of thirty-five to forty million bushels, as is the 
case at the present time. 





EXTENSION VERSUS EXPERIMENT 


WENTY-FIVE years ago there were agri- 

cultural experiment stations, but no exten- 
sion departments. Then came the talk about 
carrying the results of experiments to the peo- 
ple, and so the extension departments came into 
being. Starting in a small way, they have 
flourished mightily. An extension force is a 
fine thing, and there are many men connected 
with the Iowa Agricultural College force who 
are doing excellent work. 

As matters now stand, the agricultural and 
home economies extension work at. Ames has 
$361,192.43 to spend annually for the next two 
years, while the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion has $245,500. Of these amounts, the state 
supplies $215,500 to the experiment station and 
the federal government $30,000. Of the exten- 
sion funds, $190,596 comes from the state, while 
$107,596.43 comes from the federal govern- 
ment. 

When there are signs that the extension 
work is considered more important than the 
experimental work, it seems time to call a 
halt. It is time for the pendulum to swing 
back for a while to greater emphasis on ex- 
perimental work. If the funds of our agri- 
cultural institutions are to be cut in times like 
these, the greater part of the cut should be 
borne by the extension rather than by the ex- 
perimental work. 





CORN BELT LAND VALUES 


EVERAL thousand corn belt farmers report 
every year to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture their opinion as to local 
land values. These opinions for different years 
are briefly summarized in the following table: 


VALUE OF FARM LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 





PER ACRE 

1916 1920 1924 1925 
Iowa $153 $255 $170 $162 
cA iecitntesnncas 130 204 143 146 
py Se ro 65 104 74 72 
NGDFEGRG ooc.ccchccsccccseccests 76 135 81 80 
DHDNOBOA: ..css-s.e..socivecese 75 124 98 94 
South Dakota ............... 60 110 69 14 
eS ese 58 80 64 63 
TAR MANO ES <cetasssilackcccesivasteq 98 145 94 92 
Ohio 91 ~ 130 94 92 





Farm land values now seem to be only 
slightly higher than in 1916. It is rather a sur- 
prise that these men reported lower land values 
in 1925 than in 1924. Many people have been 
under the impression that land values have 


strengthened slightly during the past yeal. | 


However, there is still enough distress selling 
going on so that it is difficult for land values 
to recover. Except for this distress selling it 
seems that farm land has finally begun 1 
strengthen a little. There is no prospect of 4 
boom but it would seem that bottom had final 


been reached. Z 
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WE WANT TO BE SAFE 


OME weeks ago we Asked our readers to tell 

us of the happiest moments in their lives. 
Of the replies we have received, the great num- 
ber said in effect: ‘‘My happiest moment was 
the day I finished paying for my farm.”’ 

One of our friends down in Henry county, 
Iowa, writes: ‘ 

‘“‘My happiest moment? , Will say it was 
when I got my farm paid for and did not owe 
anybody one cent. I worked ten years by the 
month and rented ten years. Then I came to 
Iowa and bought a 160-acre farm three miles 
east of Mount Pleasant. I sent my children to 
school in town—six of them—and got my farm 
paid for in ten years. Then I built a good mod- 
ern house and still live in it. I am seventy- 
seven years old and celebrated my fiftieth wed- 
ding anniversary last February. I have retired 
on the farm, the place for all retired farmers.’’ 

Why was that day when the farm was paid 
for the happiest of his life? To some city peo- 
ple, this confession will seem to admit a base 
preoccupation with material things. This is 
because city people ordinarily think of buying 
a farm as they would think of buying a bunch 
of bonds. It is an investsnent. To our friend 
and to most farmers it is a geod deal more. 

The day that saw the farm clear of debt and 
in his hands marked the accomplishment of 


two basic human desires, the desire for security: 


and the desire to satisfy the instinct of work- 
manship. Just as an artist holds in his mind’s 
eye the picture he will some day paint, just as 
an author envisions the book he will some day 
write, so this farm hand, working by the month, 
thrown on his own resources at an early age, 
pictured the object on which he desired to ex- 
pend his workmanlike skill. And that object 
was an Iowa farm. 

What did that farm mean to him? How can 
we tell who did not share his experiences? But 
we know that into it went the savings and the 
forethought of years as a farm hand and as a 
renter ; into it went the dreams that came to the 
young farm hand as he stopped to rest his team 
at the end of the row, and thought of the day 
when he would be plowing his own soil; into it 
went the days and nights of worry in running 
a rented farm and in making interest and pay- 
ments in those first hard years in Iowa. The 
farm was not one hundred and sixty acres of 
inert loam; it was something made of his love, 
his toil, his patience, his fidelity to a purpose 
and an ideal. 

But if it meant accomplishment, it also meant 
security. This man began farming at a time 
when the slump in farming following the Civil 
War was just beginning to be felt. He saw 
farmer after farmer go bankrupt, saw renters 
and hired men forced to the cities to fight for 
low wages in the factories. When he came to 
Towa, farming was at another low ebb; in the 
nineties farmers went to the wall much as they 
did of late in the years following the deflation. 
There must have been plenty of times when it 
seemed that only a narrow margin separated 
him from a similar fate. The farm paid for 
meant freedom from-these worrtes. No more 
interest, no more payments. He might have 
had bad years, taxes might be heavy, but with 
ordinary luck and judgment he was safe. 

As things are now, it is probable that this 
desire for security bulks larger than the desire 
for accomplishment. Take a farmer who bought 
in 1919 and ask him what he most desires. 
There would be little doubt as to the answer. 
If only he could get rid of the worry of the 
Interest payments and the necessity for renew- 
als or payments on the principal, he could go 
at the business of farming with a happy mind. 

Today most farmers, most men in every walk 
of life, go about in the shadow of a great feer, 
the fear of unemployment, of costly sickness, of 
financial disaster, In the end, does this fear 


make for better or poorer work? We know it 
makes for less happiness. Society at the mo- 
ment seems willing to think that it ought not 
to give economic security to its members. Until 
it does, it is likely-that the first thought of most 
of us will continue to be, not, ‘‘We want to ac- 
complish this task well,’’ but merely, ‘‘We 
want to be safe.’’ 





NEEDED—AN ENDOWED AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE 


UR present agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations labor under, serious 
handicaps. Every two years they must go to 
the state and ask for appropriations. Of course 
the state of Iowa has in the main been excep- 
tionally liberal with its agricultural college, 
and in twenty years it has grown amazingly in 
buildings, land and equipment. 

The greatest handicap of state support is 
that the money comes from all the people and 
it therefore seems impossible to develop a pure- 
ly agricultural point of view. Moreover, when 
the state furnishes the funds, the political ne- 
cessities of the case seem to result in the exten- 
sion department growing somewhat at the ex- 
pense of the experimental activities. Numbers 
are emphasized rather than the high quality of 
the work. There is an endeavor to get the 
largest number of students possible rather than 
to graduate the highest quality of students. 

We need an endowed agricultural college and 
experiment station. Some agriculturally mind- 
ed, wealthy man could render a.yast service by 
setting aside a sum of such magnitude that the 
annual income would maintain such an insti- 
tution. The fundamental purpose of this en- 
dowed institution should be to develop a rural 
civilization in the United States sufficiently 
attractive to make it just as worth while to live 
on the farm as in town. One of the prime pur- 
poses of such an institution should be to de- 
velop leaders fit to fight the farmers’ battles 
in such problems as taxation, railroad rates, 
tariffs, co-operative marketing and price 
equality. 

From the experimental side such an institu- 
tion could do more effective work in the long 
run than our present experiment stations, be- 
cause it would not feel so compelled to produce 
immediate practical results every year. Today 
many of our agricultural experiment stations 
feel that they have to get out something which 
will appeal at once to farmers so that they can 
continue to get their appropriation at the hands 
of the next legislature. The possibilities along 
this line are illustrated by the Rothamsted_ex- 
periment station in England, endowed by Sir 
John Lawes more than half a century ago. If 
a man of Lawes’ capacity of mind and wealth 
were to endow an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion today, some splendid work could be done 
which is not being done by any of our state 
agricultural experiment stations. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


Minnesota has been doing some things which 
Iowa might well copy. I am thinking particu- 
larly of co-operative egg marketing. Two or 
three weeks ago I had the pleasure of visiting 
the grading center of one of these co-operative 
associations in St. Paul. To be there on the 
ground and see their egg packing crates, their 
eandling rooms, etc., made a deep impression 
on me. Most of us find it very hard to visual- 
ize just how co-operation works when we are 
away from, the buildings where the actual phy- 
sical handling of the product is done. Co- 


operation too often sounds like a string of high- 
flown words. But when you talk with a co- 
operative manager in his warehouse and he 
tells you just how the product comes in from 
the farmers and how it passes on thru the ware- 


house and how the money comes from the con- 
sumer and how it gets back to the farmer, ¢eo- 
operation begins to seem like a real thing. 

The eggs are brought in from the farms in 
the country by truck drivers every day. There 
are some fourteen truck routes going out for 
fifty or sixty miles in every direetion from St. 
Paul. Out in the small towns, in connection 
with the creamery or some other building, is 
oftentimes a local concentration point where 
the driver can pick up eggs from a large num- 
ber of farmers. Each farmer sends his eggs in 
in a case with his name and truck route num- 
ber on it. At the grading center, the candlers 
get to work and divide the eggs of each farmer 
into four grades. The highest grade is ecom- 
posed of rather large eggs weighing twenty- 
four ounces per dozen and which are proved on 
candling to be strictly fresh. When I was in 
St. Paul, the last week in April, they were 
quoting 33 cents on eggs of this grade. Eggs 
just as good as these in every way except that 
they weighed nineteen ounces per dozen were 
quoted at 24 cents. This pullet grade weighs 
about 80 per cent as much as the highest grade 
but sells for only about 78 per cent as much. 
Still another grade is between the pullet grade 
and the highest grade in weight, but on dand- 
ling is found to be not quite so fresh. This 
grade returns about 27 cents per dozen to the 
farmer when the first grade is 33 and the pul- 
let grade 24 cents. The fourth and lowest 
grade averages about twenty-two ounces to the 
dozen, but on candling is found to be quite a 
little bit off from the standpoint of freshness. 
The eggs of each farmer are sorted into these 
four grades and slips are made out, one of 
which goes right back to the farmer in his 
empty egg case and the other of which goes to 
the office, so that the farmer can later be paid 
on the basis of the kind of eggs he has sent in. 

Mr. Corwin, the manager, told me that when 
this system was first started, about six months 
ago, only about 25 per cent of the eggs would 
fall into the highest grade, but that as a result 
of the price differential, farmers are now tak- 
ing more pains, until more than 60 per cent are 
coming into the highest grade. Six months ago 
more than a third of-the eggs went into the 
lowest grade, but now there are only about 6 
per cent going into this grade. 

The co-operative association has devised 4 
very attractive egg carton which is becoming 
‘very popular with the Twin City housewives. 
This carton is sealed, and on the seal is a state- 
ment as to the grade and weight of the eggs, 
so that any housewife who buys may be sure ~ 
of the quality. 

As a business proposition, it seems that about 
50,000 dozen eggs each month should be deliv- 
ered in order to hold down the overhead low 
enough so that loss can be avoided. The first 
six months of an egg co-operative is the eriti- 
cal period. In order to distribute the overhead 
over all the months of the year, it seems to be 
advisable to develop a poultry business to keep 
the plant busy during the late summer and fall 
months. It is really quite a technical business, 
but one which farmers are fully capable of 
working out. It is something which I am cer- 
tain can be done here in Iowa if we just go 
about it in the right way. We produce far 
more eggs and poultry than Minnesota, and I 
am satisfied that if we study the Minnesota 
situation carefully, that we can devise a sys- 
tem of co-operation which will save the average 
farm at least $20 a year, and at the same time 
give city consumers of eggs far more satisfaec- 
tion in the quality of their product. 

H. A. WALLACE. 


If a man once admits that a habit is stronger 
than he is, the prospect of winning a victory over 
that habit is certainly not encouraging.—Uncle Hen 
ry’s Sayings. 
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CULTIVATION THAT KILLS WEEDS 


Farm Readers Give Their Ideas on Methods That Give Best Results 


é es harrow and the two-row cultivator are 
being used to an inereasing extent each 
year as the implements for cultivating the 
corn crop of the middle-west. Letters from a 
large number of farmers received by Wallaces’ 
Farmer in 1924 indicate that farmers thruout 
the middle-west are adopting methods and tools 
which enable them to do the work of cultivation 
with smaller time and labor requirements per 
acre than was formerly the case. 
Approximately half of the farmers who gave 
Wallaces’ Farmer their ideas on corn ecultiva- 
tion are users of the two-row plow. While this 
percentage may be greater than the percentage 
of users that would be found among the general 
run of farmers, it nevertheless indicates that 
many farmers are turning to the two-row plow 
as a means of reducing the labor and expense 
-of corn cultivation. The letters further re- 
vealed that a number of the men who were 
continuing to use single-row plows had made 
up their minds to buy a two-row plow for their 
next cultivator. Very few men charged the 
two-row plow with doing inefficient work, a 
situation considerably different from that 
found not many years ago when 


shows that the harrow is unmistakably used 
to a greater extent after planting than was the 
case some years ago. Farmers who own weed- 
ers use them extensively in corn cultivation, 
substituting them for the ordinary cultivator 
in from one to three of the cultivations that 
are given. — 


Many Cultivate But Three Times 


The* increased use of the harrow and weeder 
at planting time and afterward is reflected in 
the small number of plowings with the eulti- 
vator which most corn growers now find neces- 
sary. It was the general belief a few years 
ago that corn had to be cultivated four or five 
times if it was to mature a satisfactory crop. 
Now, however, many farmers never cultivate 
more than three times. Seventy-two per cent 
of the farmers who reported to Wallaces’ Farm- 
er last year practice a maximum of three culti- 
vations, and some of these men cultivate but 
twice in favorable seasons, About 16 per cent 
reported themselves as plowing four times when 
the season permitted. Five per cent recom- 
mended five cultivations, while the balance sug- 


gested cultivating as often as possible, and may 
be classed among the advocates of four and five 
cultivations. The analysis of these letters from 
a cross-section of typical middle-western farm. 
ers thus shows' that three-fourths of them re. 
gard three cultivations as sufficient for the 
corn crop. 

About one-fourth of the corn growers who 
reported were using the surface type of cul. 
tivator, either alone or in connection with the 
shovel type. About ten per cent of the total 
number reporting use the surface plow thru- 
out the entire cultivation season. The use of 
the type of plow depends, of course, upon the 
corn grower’s point of view toward the essen- 
tials of proper cultivation. Among those re. 
porting, the advocates of the surface culti- 
vator recommended it because it gets the weeds, - 
leaves the ground level, and does not prune 
the corn roots. The men who believe in stir. 
ring the ground between the. corn rows rather 
vigorously and leaving a good muleh were 
naturally inclined toward the shovel type of 
cultivator. 

The letters of these farmers revealed the 
growing popularity on middle-west- 





many. experienced farmers believed 
it impossible to do the best work 
with a double row cultivator. 

On some large farms where there 
is an extensive corn acreage, both 
one and two-row cultivators are in 
use, When this is the ease, the one- 
row machines are used for the first 
one or two cultivations and the two- 
row plow for the later work. 

In their letters to Wallaces’ 
Farmer the corn growers empha- 
sized the importance of the weeder 
and the common harrow in corn cul- 
tivation. Some of these men regard 
a harrowing applied as the corn is 
coming thru as worth one or two 
later cultivations. A few of them 
think that harrowing is to be in- 
dulged in sparingly, but an analysis 
of a considerable number of letters 








ern farms of the newer types of 
cultivator shovels, ineluding the 
spear-head and the arrow-point. 
Exactly fifty per cent of those who 
sent in reports on the use of shovel 
plows stated that they were using 
the spear-head type of shovels and 
an additional ten per cent had 
adopted the arrow-point type. Only 
forty per cent of the men using 
shovel plows were employing the 
older type of shovel, which was once 
standard. 

Those who commented on it were 
for the most part inelined to con- 
demn the practice of ridging the 
corn at the last cultivation, altho a 

_ few believed that a slight ridging 
was advisable. Blind plowing was 
advised by some and regarded by 
others as unnecessary. 





MAKING A SUCCESS WITH YOUR FALL PIGS 


Gilts Produce Better Than Sows Re-Bred After Spring Farrowing 


6c OR me, first in importance in raising fall 
F pigs profitably is to use gilts for breed- 
ing and have them farrow between Au- 
gust 25 and September 30.’’ Thus J. K. Olson, 
of Crawford county, Iowa, explained how he 
raised what the shipping association manager 
assures me has been, for four years in succes- 
sion, the best bunch of fall pigs he has received 
for shipment. 

The second point Mr, Olson emphasized was: 
Have shade, plenty of it, in close connection 
with a field of some legume. _ This legume may 
be a new seeding or second crop of red clover, 
alfalfa meadow or a new seeding of sweet clo- 
ver. Third, see that plenty of water is close at 
hand (don’t depend on filling troughs twice a 
day), and not too liberal use of corn the first 
three or four weeks. 

‘‘When cold weather comes, wean the pigs. I 
give them a warm house, plenty of bedding and 
don’t keep too many in a bunch. I use a full 
feed of corn and sifted ground oats and use 
tankage liberally. Handled thus, my fall pigs 
do not cause much work, and I raise 5.5 to 7 
pigs per sow. They weigh approximately as 
many pounds as they are days old at selling 
time,”*’ concluded Mr. Olson. 

Personal experience, observation and inquiry 
emphasize in main the points Mr. Olson gives as 
the basis of his suecess. For most of us, the de- 
sirability of using fall gilts to raise fall pigs is 
being realized more fully each year. 

‘*T find that the practice of really successful 
fall pig raisers in the territory tributary to the 


By Jay Whitson 


Omaha market, and the same conditions hold in 
most of Iowa and Illinois, is to have them far- 
row by the middle of September,’’ said a hog 
salesman of an Omaha commission firm, after 
years of inquiry among his patrons. 

Farrow spring litters when you wish without 
regard to fall litters arid breed gilts for Septem- 
ber litters. You can have the fall litters come as 
early as desired, and it is much easier to have 
them farrowed close together. This is desirable 
in saving labor and allowing outdoor farrowing. 
If the gilts are wanted for spring litters follow- 
ing it is practical to use them. If a sow is to be 
used for two litters and then marketed, a ‘‘fall 
and spring”’ litter rather than a ‘‘spring and 
fall’’ litter is being found more practical. 


Late Farrowing Causes Many Failures 


Late farrowing has caused more failures with 
fall pigs than all other causes, I believe. How- 
ever, September 1 farrowing in Iowa calls for 
plenty of shade and substantial shelter near at 
hand to protect in case of severe storms. There 
is no justification for attempting to raise fall 
pigs in Iowa on any but clean ground, away 
from yards and lots. Don’t try to raise any if 
you can’t keep them away from the old runs. 

Good pasture, close at hand, and the problem 
of feeding is simple. A limited corn ration the 
first few weeks—say till the new crop is ready 
—and such other feed as is available, and water 
in superabundance. There need be little worry 


of sows going off feed and such, if a good le- 
gume pasture is at hand. 

Plenty of bedding at all times, good ventila- 
tion of sleeping quarters, and not more than 20 
or 25 allowed to sleep in a bunch, are little 
things that may make a lot of difference in 
gains after the pigs are weaned and put in 
winter quarters. 

There is a real question under actual farm 
conditions whether a full feed of grain all 
summer is the most profitable method of hand- 
ling spring pigs. With fall pigs, however, I 
believe there is no question whatever but that 
they should be pushed as rapidly as possible 
to market condition. This may be open to 
question on farms where a great amount of 
milk is available for hogs. A full grain ration 
may not pay here. 

Planned right and the plans carried out. fall 
pigs can be raised with no more labor than 
is required for spring pigs and during a less 
rushed season, They require no more equlp- 
ment, and they are ready for the market when 
the price averages about $1 per hundredweight 
higher than at the time when spring pigs are 
marketed. 

This seems to be a year when we who would 
profit by signs might well try to increase our 
fall pig crop. The shortage of hogs that seems 
likely next year will not raise the prices larzely | 
till the bulk of the 1925 spring pigs are mar- | 
keted, but he who has a good buneh of fall pigs 
ready for market about April or May, 1926, 
should be ‘‘sitting on the top of the world.” 
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Steer Profits and Losses 





the total cost of a 1,300-povnd fat steer 








The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 

steers for April, 1925, averaged $10.45 | finished in April was around $154.88. 
g hundred, or only slightly higher than | The selling price was $10.45 a hun- 
during the winter. Fat cattté have not | dred or $135.85 a head, which would 
advanced as much in price this spring | indicate a loss of $19.03 per head. Fat 

may as most people expected they would | cattle are still in a serious loss period 

| five in view of the high priced corn put | and as we have been indicating for 

from fnto them. These 1,300-pound fat | several months, it is probable that 

‘arm. steers marketed in April were fat- | they will remain there during the ear- 

n re tened on corn which cost $1.21 a | ly summer. There may be a consid- 

- the - pushel on a Chicago No. 2 weighted | erable increase in fat cattle prices 
basis. As an average of ten years it | during the late summer but it is rather 
has required the equivalent of 76.7 | doubtful if the increase will be~suffi- 

Who bushels of such corn to convert a feed- | cient to permit of much, if any, profit. 

eul- er weighing 1,000 pounds the preced- | The corn shortage is so great that 

1 the ing October into a 1,300-pound fat | there is no prospect of really cheap 

total steer for the April market. Last Octo- | corn until after the new crop is har- 

thru. ber a 1,000-pound feeder cost $62 and ‘ vested. 
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om Hog Profits and Losses 


ing 
wal Chicago hogs in April of 1925 aver- 


by aged about $12.70 a hundred, or about 
$1 a hundred lower than in March. 
The advance during March was just a 
little bit more rapid than the consum- 


ing trade could stand and so it is only 
natural that there should be a tempo- 
rary setback until consumers of hog 





months preceding the time-of market- 
ing, shows a loss this month of $2.35 a 


hundred. The average corn in the 
April hog cost on a Chicago No. 2 
weighted basis $1.185 a bushel. As a 


ten-year average hogs have sold in the 
month of April for a price equivalent 
to 12.7 bushels of such corn. The value 
of 12.7 bushels of $1.185 corn gives 


Meats have readjusted themselves | $15.05 as the corn price of hogs for 
somewhat. the month of April, 1925. The actual 
A Chicago hog price of $12.70 a hun- | Price was $12.70, or there was a loss of 
le- dred is equivalent to about $1.06 corn | $2.35 a hundred. 
at Chicago on a No. 2 basis, or about The hog market is evidently going 
ila 92 cents a bushel for corn on Iowa | to be on a rather uncertain basis dur- 
20 farms. This means that at the present | ing May and early June. After the 
tle moment the average farmer is neither | middle of June there is a good chance 
in making nor losing much money on the | for genuine strength to develop in the 
‘. corn which he is feeding to his hogs. | hog market. Hogs ought to begin to 
Our chart, which is based on the | sell relatively higher than corn some 
= average price of corn for the twelve | time this late summer or early fall 
all 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 








Three Steps Toward Profit 


You are three long steps nearer to bigger 
farm profits when you own a Case steel 


thresher: 


1. Youcan thresh at your convenience, with less 
help in field and home, for twenty years or more. 
This cuts expense to almost nothing. 

2. You can avoid the losses caused by weather, 
birds, rodents and poor threshing. You can thresh 


earlier, when the grain will make the highest grades. 
You can get the most out of your crop. 

3. You can do the same good work for some of 
the neighbors. Custom work with a Case pays you 
well for your time—in cash. 


Seven sizes of Case steel threshers give you these 


advantages: 


Simple construction, 
Great capacity for power required. 


wear. 


No unnecessary parts to 


Ease and certainty of adjustment for good thresh- 
ing of all grains and seeds. Any farmer can operate 


a Case successfully. 


Great strength and righaity. due to 83 years of 


experience in building t 


eshers, assures depend- 


able performance and long life. 


Price. 


Because of volume production the many 


advantages of Case threshers can be secured at prices 


you ought to know, 
Write today. Use the coupon, ? 


¢ 
- 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company ms 


Established 1842 


Dept. E26 





¢ 


Racine 





Financing a Farmers Elevator 
(Continued from Page 3) 


knowing the debt paying power of the 
elevator. Will the obligations be met 
when due? The management is also 
anxious regarding this point. Can the 
elevator pay its obligations and still 
continue as a going concern? To do 
this, it must see to it that a sufficient 
amount of the current assets will be 
converted to cash and be available for 
meeting the obligations when they 
come due, at the same time leaving 
enough cash for carrying on the cur- 
rent business. 

Credit men and bankers use a rule- 
of-thumb method for testing the debt- 
paying power of a business concern. 
They compare the total amount of the 
current assets with the total amount 
of current liabilities. And they usually 
figure that if the current assets ‘are 
two or three times the current liabili- 
ties, the chances that cash will be 
available to meet the obligations are 
very good. 

Applying this test to Figure 1, we 


_find that the current assets amount to 


$27,500 and the liabilities to $21,800, or 
$1.26 of assets for each dollar of lia- 
bilities. According to the rule there 
should be at least $2 of current assets 
for each dollar of liabilities. Shall we, 
therefore, conclude that the ratio of 
$1.26 to $1 is unfavorable, or that 
this rule, like many others, was made 
to be broken? There is no question 
but that an elevator having $2 or $3 
of assets for each dollar of liabili- 





ties has a better chance of meeting its 
liabilities than one which has only 
$1.26 of assets. Obviously, if the as- 
sets amount to less than $1 for each 
dollar of liabilities and if all the liabil- 
ities had to be met at once, the cred- 
itors could be satisfied only by sell- 
ing the fixed assets or mortgaging 
them. Or the long-suffering directors 
might be induced to sign some more 
notes. Few elevators can continue to 
borrow on company notes or get lib- 
eral terms from commission houses or 
supply houses unless there is a liberal 
margin of current assets over current 
liabilities. 

The rule-of-thumb method frequently 
falls down because lenders often re- 
quire the directors to sign for loans, 
or the loans are renewed from time to 
time. A still more important consid- 
eration, however, is, “How liquid are 
the assets?” “Are the book accounts 
being paid promptly, or are they piling 
up and becoming ‘frozen’ assets?” 
“What proportion are ‘dead’?” “Is the 
merchandise inventory moving slowly, 
or does it consist mostly of grain 
which can be converted to cash 
promptly?” When the answers to 
these questions are favorable a much 
smaller margin of assets over liabili- 
ties is safe than when the answers are 
unfavorable. 

(A second article dealing with other 
phases of elevator financing will ap- 
pear soon.) 
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P An An All- Steel ‘Chainless 
Bucket-Elevator 


Mechanical casteatere: agree that the 
fewer the number of moving parts uti- 
lized in the construction of a piece of ma- 
chinery, the more durable it will be and 
and the more efficiently 
will it do its work. 
A most practical appli- 
cation of this ‘engi- 
neering principle is 
found in the 
construction of 
the All - Steel 







Bucket Eleva- 
tor here illus- 
trated. There 
are no wood 


pletely elimi- : ; 
nating all trou- 5 

blesome chains and using, instead, a one- 
piece semi-steel rack cast in one piece, 
the number of moving parts is reduced to 
less than half the moving parts required 
in the ordinary chain type elevator. Not 
only is greater simplicity thereby gained, 
but far greater strength as well, each 
rack having a lifting strength of 12,327 
pounds—more than six tons! The buckets 
are made of welded steel, each having a 
capacity of one and one-half pecks. Also 
Ness power is required to operate this ele- 
vator and the fewness of moving parts 


a 


means the virtual elimination of repairs 
and upkeep cost. 

The complete story of this remarkable 
farm elevator with illustrations showing 
its construction in detail is contained ina 
catalog which, together with facts, figures 
and opinions of owners, will be sent free 
and postpaid by writing to THE PORT- 
ABLE ELEVATOR MANUFACTURING 
tant age 507 McC’un St., Bloomington, 
illinois 
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Black’s Yellow Dent 






Holds state 5-year record for high yields 
and early maturity. ; Matures 10 days 
earlier than Reid's Yellow Dent. Have 
spent 16 years in de veloping and improv- 
ing this Superior strain of corn. Write, 
wire or come to my seed house on the 


farm. I guarantee to satisfy you. Prompt 


service. 


Clyde Black, Dallas ) Genter, la. 


SE a= CED 
Hung Krug Seed Gorn 


Utility Type 
Early Maturing—High Yielding 


Best quality—Test 97%. ear $6.00, 
shelled and graded ¢7; sacks inclu- 
ded. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money cheerfully refunded. Order 

direct from this ad. 


JAY 3. Newlin, Rt. 1, Grimes, Polk Co., fa. 
Replant? Krug ripens planted June iCth 


SEED CORN. {0020's Yeow, Dent ana 


yielding varieties, now grown by the best farmers in 
the corn belt with satisfactory results. I have spent 
20 years in developing and growing this varieties of 
corn here on my farm in Ilda County, Iowa, and for 
early maturing and large yields there fs none better. 
All seed early picked, seed house dried, sold on 15 
days approval tests, satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Tests 95 to 98%. $850 bushel, bags 
included. ALLEN JOSLIN, Holstein, Ia. 

Yielded highest in 


EARLY WIMPLES North Central Iowa 


1924 corn em contest. Test 99%. Bn. ¢4.00. 3 bu. 611 
Bage free. J. W. KEMPE, Hinton, Lowa. 


SEED CORN ae: and white, priced to sell, none 


etter. I specialize growing seed 
corn. Write Charlies Roth, HK. 2, Jesup, Ia. 























The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


FRIENDSHIPS in ancient days were 
formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
of the sword. But modern business 
rms friends in every corner of the 
world _— the pledge of the print- 
wo! 


ements are pledges made es- 
pecially for - Pledges that ad- 
vertised g S yen buy are exactly as 
claimed. 


What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must-be! 


Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are advertised, 





Asn advertiser's pledge con be redeemed only 
by your entire sotisfection 














Lambs Gain Half Pound Daily 
on Balanced Rations 

Lambs from 110-pound western ewes 
have made average daily gains of al- 
most a half pound a day apiece when 
they were fed in creeps and given a 
ration of corn, oats and alfalfa hay in 
experiments at the College of Agricul- 


ture, University of Illinois, according 
to W. G. Kammlade, assistant chief of 
sheep husbandry at the institution. 
The lambs were fed for thirteen weeks 
and then marketed, thus showing that 


‘lambs will put on economical and rap- 


id gains if properly fed, he pointed out. 

“This fact is being realized by more 
IMinois sheep‘raisers every year and 
there is a growing tendency to push 
lambs along and get them ready for 
market by mid-summer. This is an 
especially sound practice, as the lambs 
are out of the way before there is 
danger of serious damage from the 
ravages of stomach worms during the 
summer months. 

“In the experiment which has just 
been mentioned, the corn and oats 
were mixed during the first part of the 
feeding period but they were later fed 
in separate compartments. During the 
thirteen weeks the lambs each ate 
an average of almost 27% pounds of 
corn, slightly more than 21 pounds of 
oats and .a shade more than 14% 
pounds of hay. It took 71 pounds of 
corn, 54 pounds of oats and 37 
pounds of hay, in addition to the moth- 
er’s milk, to produce 100 pounds of 
gain. These amounts of feed for 100 
pounds of gain are exceedingly small, 
inasmuch as about 400 pounds of grain 
and 430 pounds of hay usually are nec- 
essary to make a hundred pounds of 
gain after lambs are weaned. This 
alone should be convincing evidence 
of the value in proper feeding of 
young growing lambs. 

“Another good ration for early lambs 
is two parts of ground corn, two parts 
of crmshed oats, two parts of bran 
and one part of linseed oil meal, all 
parts being taken by weight. This is 
a palatable ration and contains the 
things that are needed for growth. If 
fed in creeps with a good legume hay 
it will produce lambs that will be 
‘sappy’ and that carry their milk fat 
at market time, a ‘condition that is 
highly prized in spring lambs. The 
lambs should be given all that they 
will eat of this ration and as they get 
older—from ten fo fourteen weeks of 
age—the proportion of corn may be 
increased. Ewes also should be well 
fed and neither ewes nor lambs should 
be deprived of fresh water and salt.” 





Four Rules for Good Layout 
of Fields 


According to farm management ex- 
perts of the University of Illinois, new 
fields are laid out and much fence 
built at this time of the year. If this 
work is done in accordance with a 
well thought out farm plan, the cost of 
operating the farm in the future may 
be greatly reduced and the use of a 
good crop rotation will be made easier. 
A good field system will be recognized 
by the following qualifications: 

1. Where possible, there should be 
but one field for each year of the ro- 
tation. On farms crossed by an open 
ditch or railroad it sometimes is nec- 
essary to use two small fields in the 
place of a large one. On large farms, 
especially when there is more than 
one type of soil, two rotations may be 
planned. On livestock farms it is fre- 
quently desirable to have a minor ro- 
tation with small fields to provide feed 
close to the farmstead for summer use. 

2. Fields should be arranged so 
that the point at which they are en- 
tered will be as near the farmstead as 
possible. Many trips are made to the 
fields each year and for that reason 
the distance to the fields should be 
as short as possible. - 

8. The fields should be as large as 
the rotation and the size of the farm 
will permit. Large fields require less 


fencing and are more economical in 








the use of labor and power than are 
small fields. The fields should be as 
near the same size as possible in order 
that the same acreage of the different 
crops may be grown from year to 
year. 

4. To be ideal in shape a field 
should be rectangular and somewhat 
longer than wide. Irregular shaped 
fields are expensive to fence. Ordi- 
narily they require more rods of fence 
and more corner posts and braces, 
which are the most expensive parts of 
a fence. More labor also is required 
to maintain a fence around an irreg- 
ular shaped field. They are also ex- 
pensive” to operate. The numerous 
point rows in an irregular field re- 
quire extra turning which increases 
the amount of time required to cover 
the field for a given operation. Most 
field operations are performed one 
way of the field and for that reason 
the fields should be longer than wide. 
This is especially true on farms where 
tractors are used. 


Fighting the Corn Borer 


The corn borer is getting a great 
deal of attention from farmers and 
college experiment meén in Ohio and 
southern Ontario. Every conceivable 
method is being tried in a desperate 
attempt to put a stop to his ravages. 
A burial experiment was tried out last 
year at the Ohio Agricultural College 
in which 1,800 borers were covered in 
stubble and stalks to a depth of five or 
six inches by the plow and then the 
soil received ordinary cultivation. All 
of the borers perished, not a single 
moth having been taken from. the 
cages placed on the plowed area. 
This experiment would indicate that 
thoro plowing and covering of stubble 
will be one of the big factors in the 
fight to extinguish this dangerous 
pest. 





Muhlenberg Smartweed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How can Muhlenberg smartweed 
be killed out? This weed has long 
roots and spreads by its roots and [ 
find them very hard to kill.” 

When rather poorly drained land is 
put alternately into corn and oats, 
Muhlenberg smartweed becomes quite 
a pest with its long, tough roots. When 
the land is drained, however, and put 
into meadow or pasture for a few 
years, it seems that the Muhlenberg 
smartweed gradually disappears. We 
have noticed that when a good stand 
of alfalfa is obtained and three cut- 
tings are taken off each year for sev- 
eral years, that the Muhlenberg smart- 
weed does not amount to much. So 
far as we know, it is practically impos- 
sible to kill the weed by ordinary clean 
cultivation as given to corn. 


Dunfield, a New Soybean 


A new soybean, Dunfield, is being 
offered to Iowa farmers for the first 
time this year, 

The Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Association at Ames has all the seed 
possible to obtain, which is very lim- 
ited; and are proposing to send it to 
growers in the state who are inter- 
ested in giving them a trial with the 
home grown soybeans. they will be 
supplied in two-pound lots as long as 
the supply lasts, postpaid, together 
with inoculation material, for a fee of 
50 cents. 

The Dunfield soybean is a later va- 
riety than the Manchu. It is especially 
promising as a seed producing bean 
and as a bean for hogging down when 
the Manchu is too early. 

Those desiring to give these beans a 
trial should send their application at 
once to the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 








ment Association at Ames, Iowa, 





Feed You Can Trust 






















to bu 
with 


Mail the cou 
interesting boo et entitled “Are You 
Tags or Feed 


You can trust Corn Gluten Feed 
as a faithful friend. 
go back on you. 
of feed you want. 

This pure corn feed has won big records 
in the feed-lot—in the milk can—and in 
poultry yards. It isa valuable ingredient 
in any ration, 

All protein is not the same, but you can 
always be sure of getting highly digestible 
erg of the right kind in Com Gluten 

It's made entirely from corn, 

You would have to feed about 24% 
tons of corn meal to get the same amount 
of protein contained in one ton of Corn 
Gluten Feed. 


It will never 
That's the kind 


Cut down your feed cost. Increase 
_your profit. Use Corn Gluten Feed in 
your home mixed rations for all livestock 
and poultry. 


If you are feeding a ready-mixed feed be sure 
from a manufacturer who makes a feed 
orn Gluten Feed in it. 


and we will send you an 


uying 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
Feed Research Dept. 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Managing Director 




















208 So. La Salle Chicago, Hil, 
gl CORN PRODUCTS MFRS. 
729-208 So. La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail free copy of booklet. ‘Are You 
Buying Tags or Feed?” 
Name 
R. F. D. 
Town 
. — W.f. iisy 
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Profits From Sandy Land 


Cedar Falls Experimental Reclamation Project 


By A. A. BURGER 


N OST people have the idea that 
sandy land is not any better than 
so much waste land. But if this soil 
is properly handled it can be made as 
profitable as any part of the farm. 

In Blackhawk county there are five 
or six thousand acres of more or less 
sandy land that has been practically 
abandoned. Much of it will not even 
pay the taxes; much of it has grown 
up to weeds. It might be said that 
most of it, in the way it had been han- 
dled, has reached the point where it 
is unprofitable to farm. To find out 
what could be done with this land, a 
group of interested citizens of Cedar 
Falls conceived the idea of trying out 
several crops in an experimental way. 
A sum of money was raised to finance 
the project, a tract of land was se- 
cured and work was started. 

Quite a number of different crops 
were put in, but owing to the late- 
ness of the start in planting most of 
these crops did not give any really 
conclusive results. However, that part 
of the experiment where the results 
were definite should be understood by 


broken most of the products were sold 
off the farm. The result has been that 
the soil lacks in humus, which is the 
principal reservoir of nitrogen and 
other plant food. Because of its 
leachy nature it is very deficient in 
the essential elements of plant food re- 
quired by growing plants, as well as 
the mineral elements of lime. The 
subsoil is of a coarse gravelly nature 
several feet in depth, so that its water 
holding capacity is very limited, in 
fact, so much so that crops generally 
burn up during the hot season of the 
summer, if they have not actually 
starved for lack of plant food before 
that time. In addition to this, this 
soil has the habit of drifting or blow- 
ing and oftentimes during very hot, 
windy weather, will ruin a crop in a 
single day. It has been very fittingly 
termed “blow sand.” It would indeed 
be difficult to find a soil with more 
adverse elements than this. Yet, here 
it was, that a test was to be made to 
find what crops and what treatments 
could be made that would make it 
profitable to farm it, and What partic- 





every farmer who is interested in san- 
dy land or who cares even to make his 
good land more profitable. 

Method of Treating Land 


The land was plowed the latter part 
of May. Being a rather coarse sand, 
the deep plowing made it very diffi- 
cult to work to a firm seed bed and it 
_made it necessary tto roll it with a 
cultipacker and harrow it several 
times. For many of the crops, shallow 
disking would have been preferable 
and more economical. But after the 
soil had been worked for several days 
until it was perfectly firm underneath, 
on June 16 it was seeded to alfalfa and 
biennial white sweet clover at the rate 
of twelve pounds, with a bushel of oats 
per acre. The seed was inoculated 
with dirt from a successful alfalfa 
field. The value of these crops is 
quite generally known to most farmers 
living in those sections where the soil 
shows an alkaline reaction, but it 
must be remembered that this test 
was conducted on one of the most lime 
deficient soil areas im the state, and, 
what is more, on sandy, weed-be- 
grown, abandoned land. It was a dif- 
ferent story than seeding these crops 
on good productive land. 

At one time this sandy land grew 
all of the ordinary farm crops eco- 
nomically, but since the land was first 














Lime to Put On Alfalfa in Spring. 


ular methods were necessary for suc- 
cess. 

The different soil treatments were 
put on in strips two rods wide, running 
north and south. They were twenty 
rods long. Beginning on the east side 
they were put on in the following or- 
der: (1) Eight tons manure alone; (2) 
three tons of lime; (3) six tons of 
lime; (4) six tons of lime and eight 
tons of manure; (5) 400 pounds of 
phosphorus alone; (6) 400 pounds of 
phosphorus and six tons of lime; (7) 
400 pounds of phosphorus, six tons of 
lime and eight tons of manure; (8) 
commercial fertilizer, 250 pounds, and 
six tons of lime; and (9) no treatment. 

Cutting across these treatments, in 
rows four rods wide, were the fol- 
lowing seedings: (1) common Kansas 
alfalfa; (2) Cossack alfalfa; (3) Da- 
kota No. 12; (4) Grimm; (5), biennial 
white sweet clover. This made forty- 
five plots in all eaeh, two rods by four. 
Each variety thus contained all of the 
different treatments while each treat- 
ment crossing in the other direction 
included all of the different varieties 
of seed. 

Results of Treatment 


In the different treatments there 
are three outstanding plots. They are 
the manure alone, phosphorus alone, 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Home-made Lime Spreader. Note How the Wheels Sink Into the Sandy Soil. 
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| ll Weyenberg Shoes 


Are Built for Comfort- ° 


ITHIN the past two or three years Weyenberg 
Comfiex Shoes have become Nationally famous be- 
cause of their wonderful comfort qualities. Comflex 
dress shoes, as well as work shoes, have a super-flexibility 


built into them that makes these shoes comfortable right 


from the start. They “Need No Breaking In.” 


Because comfort means good fit and good wearing service, it has 
been our first consideration in making all Weyenberg Shoes—snappiest 
dress styles as well as the most sturdy service shoes. 


All Weyenberg Shoes are comfortable and hold their original good fit 
without sacrificing style or good wear. They are shaped to fit your 
feet snugly without pinching or chafing, and are made of good leather, 
by expert workmen, 


The name “Weyenberg” is your assurance of fall value for your shoe 
dollar, paid in terms of satisfactory wear. 





We will be glad to give you 
the names of nearby stores that 
sell Weyenberg Shoes. Write 


for free copy of illustrated 
ll od eyenberg Shoes”. 
WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. CO. 
Department [1 Milwaukee, Wis. 













Combination Com; Dress 
Shoe — a.wonderfully com fort- 
able shoe both’ because of its 
super- flexible Comflex con- 
struction and the combination 
last on which it is shaped and 
from which it receives its name. 













Tirex Moccasin—a durable, 
comfortable shoe for all- 


Special Weyenberg Outdoor Oxford—a uni- weather service 
versall poguies cone, made of oe —ikteneie “6 
upper wi ve Crepe, _ i shoe 





WEYENBERG 


ee ——— eee 
COMFORTABLE SHOES FOR EVERY KIND OF WEAR 
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“White Di: Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 


C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in 
her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I sée reports of 80 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
he Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Wa- 

rloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I secured two 50c 
packages, raised 200 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger ard healthier than 
ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.—Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


e® White Diarrhea is caused by the 
Bacillus Bacterium Pullorum. This 
germ is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t 
let these few infect your entire flock. 
Prevent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove 


it: 
Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two paékages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor ;they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, be- 
gan to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies 
and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first 


dose.” 
You Run No Risk 


We will send WALKO White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks, So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of WALKO (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run no 
risk. We. guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank 
in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our 
guarantee. 


Ask your dealer or send direct. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, lowa. 


Send me the [ j 50c.,regular size (or [ ] 
1 economical large size) package of Walko 

hite Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if not satis- 
oe - every way. I am enclosing 60c (or 
$1.0 (P. O. money order, check or cur- 
sak acceptable.) 


Pee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee 


Sih 62550 be botiaweeeee R. F. D 

Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. Large package contains near- 
ly three times as much as small. No war 


eee 














The Poultry 


\ Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience vo this depertment. Questions relating to 
ooultry will be cheerfully answered. 























Grade Eggs 

William H. Lapp, of the lowa Agri- 
cultural College, in a new circular 
gives the following description of the 
ordinary commercial grades: 

Extras—These are eggs weighing 
from twenty-four to twenty-eight 
ounces to the dozen and are uniform 
in size and fairly uniform in shape 
and color. They must be free from 
heat or germ development. The air 
cell must not be larger than the size of 
a dime. 

Firsts—These are eggs weighing 
from twenty-two to twenty-four ounces 
to the dozen, uniform in size, and fair- 
ly uniform in shape and color. They 
must be free from heat, with an air 


cell not much larger than that of an | 


extra. The shell must be sound and 
clean, 
Seconds—These are made up of 


light stains and dirties, heated and 


stale eggs, also small eggs or any oth- | 


ers not classified above but edible. 

Checks—These are slightly broken 
eggs. 

Cracks—These are generally classed 
with checks, 

Leakers—Leakers are broken eggs 
where the liquid is escaping. 

Rejects—These are the eggs unfit 
for food. 

In securing eggs that will class as 
“extras” or “firsts,” Professor Lapp 
suggests that the following points be 
kept in mind: 

1. Take pride in the eggs you sell, 

2. Keep a flock of good standard 
bred stock. Hatch only large, select 
eges. 

3. Keep nests clean and plenty of 
them, 

4. Do not keep eggs .in a place 
above 60 degrees temperature. 

5. Keep litter in house clean. 

6. Separate males from flock as 
soon as hatching season is over. 

7. Do not market small, inferior 
eggs. Use them at home. 

8. Do not wash dirty eggs if they 
are intended for market. 

9. Keeps eggs covered when taking 
them to market. 

10. An egg is generally good qual- 
ity when it is produced. Don’t help to 
deteriorate the quality. Market eggs 
often. 

One difficulty in the way of the Iowa 
farmer in working for higher grades 
on eggs is that in a great many cases 
higher grades are not rewarded by pro- 
portionately higher prices, due to the 
undiscriminating attitude of some local 
buyers. The co-operative egg selling 
associations of Minnesota and Mis- 
souri have found that the quality of 
the eggs handled goes up very prompt- 
ly after the returns for the first lots 
have been received. As soon as farm- 
ers are sure that they are going to get 
premiums for their high quality, their 
percentage of “extras” and “firsts” 
goes up markedly. 





Finishing Broilers for Market 
When broilers are to be shipped or 


marketed locally they should be given | 
a two weeks’ period of crate fatten- | 


ing just prior to slaughter. The usual 
way is to confine the young fryers in 
a slat or wire bottom:-crate where they 
have little opportunity for exercise. 
Soft feed is fed liberally to increase 
their weight and improve the quality 
of their flesh. 

An excellent finishing “ration con- 
sists of equal parts of ground corn, 
ground wheat, finely ground oats and 
a little wheat bran. This is mixed to 
a batter consistency with either milk 
or buttermilk and fed twice a day. 

If the chickens have had cod liver 
oil during the early growing period it 
should be discontinued in these two 
weeks of fattening as the oil seems to 
give rather a disagreeable flavor to 
the meat. 
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Laid with Tile Drainage 


drainage engineer. 


able investments vou ever made. 


Tile drainage gives 
you another farm 


D° YOU know that there is another 

farm underneath the one you are 
working now?! It is a farm that will yield 
abundant crops if you will give it an op- 
portunity. You won’t have to buy a single 
additional acre of land—you get this extra 
farm simply by tile 
draining your wet 


The root system of 
a plant penetrates 
the soil only to the 
water level. Because 
of the high water 
in wet, 
drained land, the roots will grow near the 
surface. Tile the land—drain off the excess 
water, and you encourage the roots to grow into the deeper soil. 

Tile drainage assures earlier plowing and earlier planting— 
makes cultivation easier—provides more plant food for each root 

—and helps the crop grow faster each day. 


Plan now to tile drain your wet lands. 
Then go to your dealer and ask him for prices on 
Iowa Hard Burnt Clay Drain Tile. 










































un- Land Without Tile Drainage 








It pays to consult an expert 







It will be one of the most profit- 



















farmer—and 
to the farmstead. 





for details. 





Hollow Tile buildings are econom- 
ical—are built to last—cost practi- 
cally nothing for upkeep—never 
need paint—are comfortable in all 


seasons—save feed for the livestock 
add distinctive beauty 
Ask your dealer 





















Hollow Tile 
Makes Better 
phen Buildings 





it to you 





Be sure to write for this handsome six- 
teen-page, illustrated book on Hollow 
Tile buildings. A postal card willbring 


Clay Products Association, 311 Insur- 
ance Exchange Bidg,, Des Moines, la 


Iowa Clay Products 


Association 


311 inspence Exchange Baiting 
Des Moi low 















Write to the Iowa 




















PRveF. King’s ehicks produce profits, - 
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at the prices quoted th 
the od by Pret, ceding and 100 pet Der Bargains. 


anteed by P. 


"RC, Red 
Buff Orpingtons 


Also low pri 
hatchery. You can secure his Profitable Chix only f. 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, 


i tush i By He a uicx A 
ay Paice oun po or oe sor quic 
» Legh m.. $12.00 958.00 00 Silver Laced Wyandottes.. 
63.50 W. Orpingtons 
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tomers numbered by 


Jelivery personally guar- 


lelivery or write for catalog, 100 
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15.00 1.00 55.00 
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Box M, lowa City, Iowa 





UNSHINE & FRESH AIR 
CMAKE CHICKS THRI VE 


For less than the material would cost, zoe can have this im- 
proved and health-giving brooder house elled for chicks, 
growing birds or layers. Two doors, four wade lows. Front roof 
is hinged. Admits flood of sunlight. Perfect ventilation, Adjust- 
able roost section. Shipped knocked down. Assembled easily 
with @ wrench. 8’x10’ of 10'x12' Also a epecial 6'x7’ size for 
farrowing house. 

WRITE Send name TODAY for circulare and special price 
Remember it's cheaper then you can buy the ma- 
terials, Pays for itself quickly Write AT ONCE. 


G. F. Manufacturing Company 


Ba W EXIRA, 1OWA 














¥ SQUALITY faces & EGGS 


Our 62 ,000 Heavy Laying Breeders tested 
-Bred bY experts approved by State Poultry 
Dept. Thousands spent on our Master 

a Breeding Farms. We breed for capacit 

of 200 eg ope and oe. Chicks postpaid, 

potrain lve ——e guaranteed. Leghorns, 

ogecrtas 9. Rocks, Hode, An a SIS Ad $10. 
yi ey rahmas $15. Assort. 
ional $7. ma lustrated catalog F 
Missouri! Poultry Farms, Gulitcbiins Mo. 








and eggs from 
roal winter 
layers bred 7 
ox ts. 
varietics. Capacity 200,000 monthly. L. ipearerval v= 












anteed. Pos!paid. Low prices. Illustrated catalog —_ 
Standard Egg Ferm, Gox 29 Cape Girardeau, Mo. 





Pou ay you bigger fits. Read one 
i poultry magazines a3 for six mon’ 
our expense, if you send us a 60c er for 
try Remedies--also names of two poultry 








Are sever CHICKS 


EARLY LAYERS—PROFIT MAKERS 


Pure bred, H 
tested. Leghorns, 100, 10. Barred and White 
Reda, 100,¢12. Buff and White Orpingtons, Ancona 
Minorcas, 100, $18. White Se eneatiee, Buff Rocks 


100% Live Delivery—Pontpatd. 


- @14. Mixed Chicks, 100, Order from thi 


. Bank References. Mem. I. 8. C. A. Free catalog 
RAMSEWYER HATCHERY 
Box 23, 














World’s Greatest Selling Chicks: 
Establishing records everywhere for quick mé- 
turity, early and consistent laying. Leghorit 
Anconas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Miz}. 
norcas. Lowest prices effective. Mail postcard 
for free catalog. 
D.T. FARROW CHICKERIES, 
Peoria, Ill. Ces Moines, fa. Milwaukee, Wis, . indianapolis. Ind. 
————n 


QUALITY CHIX| 


High class Baby Chix of eight} 
tain 











popular varieties. We ob 
our hatching eggs from specially 
selected flocks. 100 per 
live delivery guaranteed. Ask for prices: J 
KNOXVILLE HATCHERIES, Box 105, Knoxville, teen) 











Please refer to this paper when writi f 
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tains no dirt or dust; is the proper size; 
and is the cheapest because of this. 


PACKED IN 1I20z, NEW BURLAP BAGS 
ADULT AND CHICK SIZES 





FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER- SHELL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Security Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 











More Poultry 
for loweeeke Profits 


If not properly fed, exercised 
and housed, they become a loss. 
They are not properly fed unless Oyster 
Shell is before them at all times. They 
must have it for egg-shell making. Chicks 
must have it to be healthy, meaty fowls. 
' PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL-FLAKE 
is 98% pure Calcium Carbonate. It con- 
——« DEMAND 
PILOT BRAND 
OUR SHELL IS NOT PACKED UNDER 
ANY OTHER NAME 
] able hatchery. You get chicks from 
healthy flocks, culled and supervised 
: by poultry experts. Buckeye hatched. 
Chicks from the Wapsie Valley are 


Health Hatched Chicks 


Shipped, live ay ey A ng Pt 
offer the five best breeds for lowa 
poultry raisers—all money-makers. 
Health-Hatched Write for descriptive 
CHICKS ature now. 

ter WapsieValley Hatchery 
Box 807 Independence, Ia. 
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Write today for new Melotte 
containing” full de- 
] of this wonderful 





|MELOTTE H. B. BABSON, U. S. Mor. 
2843 W.19thSt.,.Dept, 29.45 


Factory Sells Farmor 


At Wholesale Prices 
WORLD'S BEST GUARANTEED HARNESS $39.75 
wold more harness tn three years thea ony U- 8 v. 8. 
Se acturer. 7@00@ Mile Faree Ce 

1.9%. Over 85,000 4 ave = gmoney baying 
St wholessic from the U. 6. F 
ea Simply * ound name today 

beek; hu of fteme for 
aboa, al Gane showing r ae of 

thf. vu. SS. FARM LES 9 
Dek 522-1, SALIBA, mANSAS. 


4 Phase mention this paper when writing. 
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Service Bureau 


XS - 


The Service Bureau {s conducted for the holders of 

Wallaces’ Farm: Certificates, The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new = 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Mombers must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 














Howard Land Association Hauls 
Out Old Game 


A Service Bureau member writes us 
asking for information about the How- 
ard Land Association of Chicago. Our 
member answered a prize contest and 
immediately received a form letter 
stating that he had been awarded a 
prize lot in northern Wisconsin. All 
he had to do then, was to send in $4.85 
to cover the deed. Incidentally, the 
deal had to be rushed thru. 

Well, folks, this is an old game. 
Land in that section of Wisconsin is 


worth about $12 per acre, so it was 
easy for the Howard gang to make a 
pretty profit as from one acre they 
could sell a flock of small lots at $4.85. 

The deed fee didn’t mean much, 
either. We are informed that these 
deeds are in such shape that anyone 
taking one of them would have to 
spend a lot more cash to get them reg- 
istered and approved and then there 
were taxes to be paid. This might add 
enough so there would be a danger of 
the prize costing a lot of cash. 

Remember that good land isn’t given 
away and that deals that ask for quick 
action are to be regarded with sus- 
picion. And, again, if you want to be 
trimmed, ‘better be taken in on a 
scheme that isn’t so aged. 





Buying Eyesight From 
Peddlers 


Several Service Bureau members 
have complained recently of deals in- 
volving glasses. They bought specta- 
cles from peddlers who fitted them by 
mail or merely took their money and 
agreed to send out suitable glasses. 
Some of the glasses were unusable 


and others never came. 

Your eyes are too valuable to mon- 
key with. If you need spectacles, go 
to a reputable optician and have your 
eyes tested and get spectacles that are 


fitted to your eyes. 


Wholesale eye fitting is bunk and 
the quickest way to ruin a pair of 
weak eyes is to experiment with cheap 
ready-to-wear “glasses.” 

Traveling medicine men, eye doc- 
tors, mail order cure alls and other 
would-be Samaritans are generally in 
business for their pocketbooks’ sakes 


rather than for your health. 





Has Your Protective Association 
Made Good? 


Several local protective associations 
have been, functioning in various parts 
of lowa with the idea of ridding their F 
localities of chicken thieves and hog 
pirates. Our attention has been called 
to some, and we would like to, know 
about others where local co-operation 
has made the poultry safe. If you 
know of any good work, write us so we 
can boost the cause. Thanks, 





A Request From China 

Recently the Service Bureau re 
ceived a request for a bonus applica- 
tion from a member in China. Of 
course it was sent, along with instruc- 
tions as to filling it out. 

We still have a few of these applica- 
tions on hand and if you haven’t ap 
plied for your adjusted compensation, 
to which all World war veterans are 
entitled, better do it at once, 7 
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The Man Behind the Gun 


SAVES 


The Four Threshermen & 


PEEBLES TER NR 
The Beating Shakers 
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They Save All the Grain 


The minute the head of the bundle comes 
from the feeder, the first thresherman, the Big 
Cylinder, tears into it. The big teeth of the 
cylinder and concave are set by hand, close 
enough to thresh every kernel out of the head, 
but not so close as to crack grain 


At the speed of a mile a minute, the Big 
Cylinder throws the flying straw and grain to 
the second thresherman, the Man Behind the 
Gun. The grain goes through its grate, is 
stopped by the check plate and sent to the 
grain pan. 

More than 90 per cent of the grain is sepa- 
rated right there, and separated forever, in the 
Nichols & Shepard thresher. 


The third thresherman, the Steel Winged 
Beater, then takes a whack at the straw, batting 
it down to the fourth thresherman, the Beating 
Shakers, that beat, beat, beat the straw, “till the 
last kernel of grain is beaten out and saved. 


Built as it moves 

The Nichols & Shepard Separator is built 
up by experienced workmen as it moves along 
the assembly floor. This method enables us 
to offer a separator equipped with full Hyatt 
roller bearings and other special features at an_ 
exceedingly reasonable price. 

Send the coupon for the book which tells 
how. It also tells of the Nichols & Shepard 
Tractors.—A size for every farm need. 


NICHOLS @SHEPARD COMPANY 


THE RED RIVER SPECIAL LINE 
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Threshers Sew BGood 1 Tractors 
Is Built Paes eaneanasanasassaenasae 
“How a Good 


Thresher is Built” 


This beok tells the story of 
paw A “ Nihal & Shepard 
meth high-grade, 
i Dede within 
the reach of every farmer, It 
ie as entertaining as a stores 


but full of real threshing f. 

ery farmer should ree e 
copy. S coupon for it 
today. 











1 § NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY, 
296 St., Battle Creek, Mich, 
m4 me the book “How = Good Thresher 
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GOVERNMENT MONEY 


LONG —— LOW RATES 
O I rae ng Toe b yt tng 
knowin "Hay ‘wii Be’ called, in in - 

ag the. Rural, Credits eee t low 

OR Gate Grcakt Menke’ Write for detalles 


LESS = Live Stock fae Death Inc.. 
201- 4 Securities Bldg. se oines, Ia, 





Get a Farm 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
secsots. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
pian or easy terms. Say which state interested in. 
Ask about homeseekers rates. Send for ormastioa 


W S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Mina, 


P lease refer to this paper when writing. 











BATTERIES) 


Buy Direct—Save 25 to 50% 


Think of it! 
teed for three years. 


direct to you. 


GUARANTEED FOR THREE YEARS 

Battery is fully covered with 
We don’t ask that you take our 
“Longer Life’”’ 


Every “Longer Life’ 
a written guarantee. 
word for it. We guarantee 
for three years in writing. 


TRUE TO THEIR NAME 


You get longer life, better service, more 


er and pep for your “Longer Life” 


than you ever thought possible. 


service. Built of best materials 
skilled experience years can produce. 


won't leak. 


$10.50 for Fords. 
SEND NO MONEY 


Order your Ford battery. We ship C. O. D., 
subject to your inspection at express office. 
For full specifications on other cars, write us 


at once. No obligation. 


“Longer Life” Battery Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 


Dept. W-1 


Only $10.50 for a Ford Battery, guaran- 
Other cars in proportion. 
can do it because we make our own Batteries and sell 


ollar 
You'll be 
surprised how well they withstand hardest 
and most 
En- 
closed in rubber case that won’t break and 


Other Cars in Proportion. 
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At Low Prices 
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The House in Summer 


HOUSE that is well arranged and 
suitably furnished creates an at- 
mosphere of comfort that is a verita- 
ble haven thru even the warmest of 
weather. One of the best ways to keep 


cool in summer, mentally as well as 
physically, is to dispense with all of 
the unnecessary furnishing about a 
house. I do not mean by that that 
the house should be stripped to bare- 
ness but rather that needless furniture 
and such accessories as heavy window 
drapes and rugs may well go. Banish 
them to the attic, not to be taken out 
again till fall housecleaning and note 
at once the summery atmosphere that 
the place will take on. Simplicity 
and spaciousness are strongly sug- 
gestive of comfort and rest. Various 
accumulated things that we have lived 
with intimately thruout the winter are 
eliminated so as to make necessary 
the minimum of hougekeeping. 

Keeping furniture out of the middle 
of the room, particularly in the living 
room, gives us a feeling of unobstruct- 
ed movement and easy comfort. Rooms 
may actually be made to appear larger 
than they actually are by little tricks 
in the arrangement of furniture. When 
the main pieces of furniture follow the 
lines of the room, that is, when tables, 
davenports and bookcases are placed 
against the wall, the room is larger 
than when these same pieces are 
placed out in the room or across cor- 
ners. We enjoy these cozy effects in 
winter because they bring our family 
life more closely together, but in sum- 
mer we want the more spacious ef- 
fects, 

The more simple the arrangement of 
the rooms, the more practical for pur- 
poses of cleaning. This is important 
with the many extra outdoor jobs that 
come our way in summer time. If the 
floors are painied or waxed it is a 
good idea to put away the larger rugs 
in bedrooms, living and dining room 
using washable rugs or small rugs that 
can be taken out of doors easily and 
cleaned. Small rugs appear best when 
they follow the lines of the room. A 
room takes on added spaciousness if 
such rugs are placed lengthwise rather 
than across the room. 


Cool Colors 


Color is very important in relation 
to the inside of our home in summer. 
Instead of trying to match the whole 
gay color scheme of out-of-doors we 
turn to the more quiet and grayed 
hues of these colors. We do not fore- 
go these brilliant colors altogether, 
but we use them only as occasional 
touches, a bright orange pillow, some 
purple yellow or green touches to the 
sheer glass curtains, or a rag rug with 
occasional vivid touches of color. 

Window draperies offer a wonderful 
opportunity to give solid effects in 
color and are admirable for winter, 
but now we prefer the airiness of the 
thin, simple curtains. Unless the liv- 
ing room is large and has a great many 
windows, it is advisable to eliminate 
drapes entirely. Coolness is actually 
suggested by gently moving curtains 
of light weight and color and drapes 
of heavy material actually do interfere 
with the air currents when windows 
are opened. 

Certain colors are known as cool 
colors because they do have just that 
reaction upon us. Imagine, for in- 
stance, curtains of pale gray theatrical 
gauze with narrow pipings of green 
organdy and with slip covers for dav- 
enport and chairs of ivory-colored cre- 
tonne with green and lavender pat- 
terns in it! And, for a summer bed- 


room, curtains of lavender or mauve 
sun-fast voile edged with crisp or- 
gandy ruffles in light blue. It is im- 
possible not to feel the airiness and 
coolness of such an atmosphere. Also 
the pure white curtains of voile, dotted 
Swiss, organdy or net are excellent 
for this purpose. 

There is, by the way, much to be 
said in favor of theatrical gauze as 
window curtaining: It is a rather 
coarse linen net, wears well and laun- 
ders nicely. It comes in a medium 
shade of gray but may be dyed any 
color desired. It will outwear any oth- 
er net curtain several years, is an 
ideal summer curtaining fabric and a 
fairly inexpensive one. 


please. This is a wise choice for slip 
covers on porch furniture and for sofa 
pillows all over the house. 

The porch comes into fts own now 
and will continue to be a popular place 
thruout the summer if it is fitted up 
with a few chairs and perhaps a mag- 
azine stand. It is more comfortable, 
of course, if screened in. If this is 
done it becomes a living porch, a 
pleasant place to dine and rest and do 
all manner of. household jobs. 

Now, in this upstairs, downstairs, all 
around the house controversy, we 
come to-the kitchen. Large kitchens, 
haphazardly arranged, give one plenty 
of exercise, but that is about all that 
can be said of them, All that many 





This room could be made to appear more comfortable with a slight rearrangement 
of the furniture. Even so, it is a spacious, cool-appearing living-room. 


In a living room where the walls are 
papered with a soft light tan in an ob- 
scure pattern, the curtains are of the- 
atrical gauze dyed green, the floor cov- 
ering one of those serviceable plain 
color rugs in two shades of tan and the 
slip overs are of striped denim, with 
green and rose shades predominating. 
Another quite delightful color combi- 
nation includes apricot gauze curtains, 
small rag rugs and ivory-colored cre- 
tonne patterned in green with touches 
of orange or cherry red. 


A New Waterproofed Glazed Chintz 


For those living rooms that seem to 
need window drapes of some sort there 
are the lovely chintzes and cretonnes 
that give delightfully summery effects 
and are then matched in slip covers or 
pillows for here or out on the enclosed 
porch, which is really the living room 
in summer. There is a new water- 
proof glazed chintz being sold now 
which is easily washed off with soap 
and water and has quaint little nose- 
gay patterns or is striped, as you 


———— 





kitchens need is just a rearrangement 
of the furniture already there to make 
them comfortable work places. The 
supply cupboard and work table ought 
to be placed near together and the 
stove should be on a line with them so 
as to eliminate extra steps. 

Since so much of our time must be 
spent in the kitchen in summer time 
doing canning and all the extra cook- 
ing jobs of the season we need to 
have everything as time and labor 
saving as possible and pleasant, too. 
Painted walls and enameled woodwork 
of light gray give a pleasant atmos- 
phere and is easily kept looking nice. 
Sash curtains are of an easily laun- 
dered material, either white or of col- 
ored gingham. The waterproofed 
chintz is also excellent, used as side 
drapes or as a straight piece across 
the top of the window only, and oil- 
cloth may be used in the same manner. 

Linoleum on the kitchen floor makes 
scrubbing an easy job. A coat of floor 
varnish on the linoleum will keep it in 
good condition in spite of wear, 





A pleasant porch such as this one becomes an outdoor living-room in summer. 
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Brother and Sister Suits 
‘A RE you the lucky mother of a 


=“—~gmall girl and boy the same age? 
If so, don’t finish up the summer gey. | 
ing without making them at least ong” 


“Brother and Sister’ set of clotheg 
It’s quite the smartest idea to frock 
the small people in like materials, 


making brother’s suit with masculing 


trousers, tho his little blouse hag gq 
frill like sister’s about the neck, of 


to use the same plain round collar gg 
a finish to sister’s frock that is ugeg 
Sometimes the” 
small trousers and the tiny skirt arg” 
of plain colored material with blougeg” 
Brother" 


on brother’s _ suit. 


of a quaintly figured fabric. 
suit is made in the regulation little 
boy style, fastened together with big 
buttons, while sister’s dress has skirt 
and waist sewed together, tho the 
same buttons at the waist line imitate” 


the trouser-top effect used in brother's | 


suit. A white frill relieves the tog 
masculine and severe blouse on each 
little garment. 

When one has a very tiny boy who 


wears a smock, and it’s an adorable’ 


fashion for the very small fellow who 
is no older than four, the making of q@ 


brother and sister outfit requires very 


little imagination. The smocks are em 


actly alike for both the small people, - 


tho sister’s may be a bit longer than 
brother’s and she will wear bloomers 
under her skirt while he will use thé 
tiny straight pants. 
launder ' garments are cool and com 
fortable for both the youngsters. 

If your little people are all gith 


you may dress them exactly alike even — 


if they do not happen to be twins and 
still be following the latest mode. It’s 
the smart thing to have one’s family 
matching in costume even if they go 
up like steps from a tiny girl who 
has just put on colors to bigger sisters 
of eight or ten and their frocks are 
made of the same materials and by 
like patterns. Let me whisper, tod, 
tho you have the satisfaction of know 
ing you are following the example of 
the smartest folk who give little or no 
regard for cost, this is an economical 
fashion as a clever cutter can always 
cut several frocks from less material 
if it is alike and all in the same piece 
MARY GRACE RAMEY, 


Fern Luck 


OW often one hears it said that 
“Mrs. So-and-So has luck with 
ferns while I simply can not get mine 
to grow!” Thus the matter is di 
posed of as one beyond easy compre 
hension. 
Success in fern growing, however, 16 
not so much a matter of luck as of i 
telligent care. Beautiful fronds that 





flow gracefully from the pot and fall” 


like fountain waters evenly all around, 
will grow with proper handling. 
In the first place, a pedestal, not @ 


table or stand, is the proper resting | 


place for a fern. It should be high 
enough so that the fronds can nd 
touch the floor. Four feet is amplg 
height. 


A fern does not like direct sunlight 7 


Visit the ferns in the deep woods 0 | 
along old walls and see how they cling 


to their shady positions and then know 7 


that your house fern prefers the samée— 
sort of dwelling place. A south Wit” 
dow is better than either a west 0 
east one unless there’s a porch to pre” 
vide the necessary shade. : 
Drainage is necessary~ and is DIe- 
wided by severakpieces of cracked pot 
tery placed over the hole in the bottom: 
of the pot. Drainage is of little us 
tho, if the pot is allowed to stand in® 
jardiniere in which there is water. + 
best way is to just give the fern® 
much water at a time as it will dm 
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fOur Sabbath School Lesson 


By HEN RY WALLACE 





—_— 


EN 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
’ the quarterly reviews. 

| Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
/} duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Saul Becomes a Christian 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for May 17, 1925. Acts, 9:1-19. 


Printed—Acts, 9:1-12, 17, 18.) 


“But Saul, yet breathing threaten- 
jog and slaughter against the disciples 


| of the Lord, went unto the high priest, 


() and asked of him letters to Damas- 


‘gis unto the synagogues, that if he 
» found 


any that were of the Way, 
whether men or women, he might 
pring them bound to Jerusalem. (3) 
And as he journeyed, it came to pass 


‘that he drew nigh unto Damascus: 


and suddenly there shone round about 
(4) and he 
fell upon the earth, and heard a voice 


‘saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why per- 


gecutest thou me? (5) And he said, 
Who art thou, Lord? And he said, I 
am Jesus whom thou persecutest: (6) 
put rise, and enter into the city, and 
it shall be told thee what thou must 
do. (7) And the men that journeyed 
with him stood speechless, hearing the 
voice, but beholding no man. (8) And 
Saul arose from the earth: and when 
his eyes were opened, he saw nothing; 
and they led him by the hand, and 
prought him into Damascus. (9) And 
he was three days without sight, and 
did neither eat nor drink. (10) Now 
there was a certain disciple at Da- 
mascus, named Ananias; and the Lord 
said unto him in a vision, Ananias. 
And he said, Behold, I am here, Lord. 
the Lord said unto him, 


called Straight, and inquire in the 
house of Judas for one named Saul, a 
man of Tarsus: for behold, he pray- 
eth: (12) And he hath seen a man 
named Ananias coming in, and laying 


his hands on him, that he might re- 


ceive his sight..... (17) And An- 
anias departed, and entered into the 
house; and laying his hands on him 
said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even Je- 
sus, who appeared unto thee in the 
way which thou camest, hath sent me, 
that thou mayest receive thy sight, and 
be filled with the Holy Spirit. (18) 
And straight way there fell from his 
eyes as it were scales, and he received 
his sight; and he arose and was bap- 
tized.” 





One of the most significant and far- 
reaching features recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles is the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus. Leave Paul’s journeys, 
addresses, and epistles out of the New 
Testament, and what a gap there 
Would be. While the Jewish church 
May be said to be built on Peter, 
James and John, Paul was, humanly 
speaking, the foundation of the much 
larger church of the Gentiles.. He was 
hot only the apostle to the Gentiles, 
but he was also the great expounder of 


_the Jewish scriptures, and a theologian 


fall the ages: Without Paul, or some- 
%e like him, the Christian church 
Would have remained as it was up to 
his conversion; merely a sect of the 
Jews, 

Of his early life, we know little, but 
that little directly to the point. 


Tarsus, a Pharisee, the son of a 


 Pharisee of the strictest sort, who in 
| 80me way had secured the rights of 
Roman citizenship, he was educated as 


& lad in the excellent schools of that 
tity of Greek culture, but brought up, 
that is, educated from boyhood to man- 
00d, in Jerusalem, at the feet of Ga- 
Maliel, one of the most renowned theo- 

ans of his day, or of any day, and 


*Mman of high character, great moder- 
"Mon, and profound learning. 


ul appears to have started out in 









Me With the idea that a blameless out- 


i life gave an assurance of eternal 


Born 





felicity, in which he does not greatly 
differ from many men of modern 
times. “For I was alive,” said he, 
“without the law once.” When he, 
however, under Gamaliel, began to see 
the exceeding breadth of the law of 
God, he writes: “But when the com- 
mandment came, sin revived, and I 
died. I had not known lust (that is, 
evil desire), except the law had _ said, 
Thou shalt not covet.” Saul at this 
second stage was like thousands of 
other men who. are willing to do and 
endure anything provided by so doing 
they can work their way, that is, merit 
their own salvation, win heaven by 
their own merit, and be independent of 
the Savior, and it was without much 
doubt this feeling that made him 
throw himself with such consuming 
zeal into the persecution of the follow- 
ers of Jesus, whom he regarded as a 
false Messiah, an imposter, and blas- 
phemer. 

A man of blameless life, phenomenal 
ability, and burning zeal was precisely 
the instrument needed by the Jewish 
hierarchy to wipe the followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth from the face of the 
earth. He held the clothes of those 
who stoned Stephen, and if he was 
touched by the martyr’s prayer for the 
forgiveness of his enemies, he made no 
sign. As an officer of the Sanhedrin, 
he entered the houses of the Chris- 
tians around Jerusalem, arrested men 
and women, committing them to pris- 
on, and on trial gave his voice, or vote, 
against them, from which it would 


seem that he himself was a member of ” 


that body. If so, he was a widower, as 
marriage was a condition of member- 
ship. Or it may have been the vote of 
approvel, as in the stoning of Stephen. 
So exceeding mad was he in’ his — 
against them that he persecuted them 
even unto strange cities. Long after- 
wards he could say, with the greatest 
emphasis, while defending himself 
against his enemies: ‘Men and breth- 
ren, I have lived in all good conscience 
before God until this day.” 

But Jesus had need of this earnest, 
able, sincere, but misguided man. It 
would have been useless to send Peter 
or John or Stephen to talk. to him; 
therefore, Jesus Himself meets him in 
the way, and in a manner that Saul 
could not fail to understand as a reve- 
lation of the Divine. We can imagine 
the scene; it is on the outskirts of 
Damascus, the oldest city so far as we 
know in all the world (the home of 
Eliezer, the servant of Abraham); and 
also the loveliest, with its irrigated 
gardens and orchards, and its alfalfa 
fields watered by the pure streams 
which flow down from Lebanon. There 
was a large population of Jews, many 
of whom had become Christians, and 
Saul glories in the thought that he 
will be able to lead them, by the con- 
nivance of the Jewish authorities, in 
chains into Jerusalem. 

It is mid-day; the sun is pouring 
down its scorching rays from a cloud- 
less sky in a desert land, but above the 
brightness of the noonday sun sudden- 
ly there shone about him a light from 
heaven. It was the Shekinah, the vis- 
ible sign of the invisible god, and Saul 
fell with his face to the earth before 
that Presence, as did Isaiah before the 
same Presence in the temple, and John 
afterwards on the Isle of Patmos, and 
a voice said to his inmost soul: “Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 

We can imagine the tones of that 
voice; not in anger, but in deepest and 
profoundest sorrow, and Sati, who be- 
lieved that the Divine made Himself 
visible by this Presence, would natur- 
ally exclaim: ‘“Who art thou, Lord?” 
and the voice answered: “I am Jesus 
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The Bell Teiephone Laboratory in 1884. From an old wood engraving published in the “Scientific American” 
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Winning nature’s secrets 


Every day that passes records some new advance in 
the telephone art. Constant experiment and observation 
are winning new secrets of chemistry, of electricity and 
magnetism, and of matter. Nature’s unseen quarry is 
yielding to the researches of the laboratory that exact 
scientific knowledge which is among the telephone engi- 
neer’s most priceless resources. The workshop of ‘the 
telephone engineer is a scientific laboratory. Here he 

~ studies and experiments with principles and laws of our 
physical environment and sets them to aid us in our 
daily lives. 

Forty-nine years ago the telephone was born in a 
scientific laboratory—a very small laboratory, to be 
sure, as it numbered in its personnel none but Bell and 
his assistant. As the Beil System has grown that 
laboratory has grown, and as the laboratory has grown 
the telephone has grown in efficiency, in distance cov- 
ered, in numbers, in perfection. Countless are the mile- 
stones marking progress in the telephone art that have 
come from the laboratory. 

Today the laboratory numbers among its personnel 
3000 employees, more than half of whom are skilled 
scientists and engineers. Headed by a vice-president 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
it is known as the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 

’ and forms an indispensable department of the Bell 
System. 
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AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal. Service 
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Costs More— 
e Worth It! 


When you bake with OCCIDENT 
Flour you are sure of absolutely 





clean, wholesome baked foods, ‘a enoal Gueda 
because every kernel in every Synonyms and 
bushel of the choice hard wheat ere , 
used in the OCCIDENT mills is and Chastenl 
thoroughly washed and scoured Names 






Names of Persons and Places 

Terms Used in Commerce & Law 

Christian Namesof Men & Women 

Prefixes and Suffixes 

Parts of Speech 

Abbreviations, Etc., Etc. 

Handsomely and Durably Bound in 
Cloth, with Gold Stamping 

Size 5)4 x 7% inches 
PRICE $1.25 
At Booksellers, Stationers or direct from 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
1301 WINSTON BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 
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paragus Roots for $1.00. Delivered at your 
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was led into Damascus, and so great | he arose and was baptized.” Saul could | of your family? The first step to- Is the lighting both by day and nigh inexpe' 
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Goodyear Dealers in the fol- 
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provides maximum wearing qualities. Price per set $1.50. tougher, heavier carcass is 
made of SUPERTWIST; the thicker tread is a 9 
WITHOUT deep-cut full All-Weather; even the sturdy side- ® 
WIRE walls are reinforced against rut-wear. If you 4 
Exactly the same as standard Silver Edge RAYBESTOS used drive a big car,or travela punishing road, this is ~ 
= bead sm — cars, except that wire is omitted. the tire for you. Costs a little more, but worth r 
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Ford ee , per set 90.25. stamina 1s desirable. { 
Ask Your Repairman or Send for Information Goodyear Means Good Wear 0 Cent 
. | ; 
The Raybestos Company, Bridgeport, Conn. is q 
The Canadian Rayhestos Company, Limitsd, Peterborough, Ont. ] | g 
Raybestes-Balaco, Limited, Londen, England GO OD AR ia 
Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Fire & Rubber Co., Inc. 3¥ , 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








266 Dairy Cows Culled in,51 


Associations 


"The March report of the cow testing 


‘gssociation in Iowa, just issued by the 


‘extension service of lowa State Col- 


‘jege. shows that of the 13,928 cows 


| tested in fifty-one associations during 


the month, 266 were culled out and 
gold for slaughter because they failed 
to show themselves profitable produc- 
ers of milk and butterfat. 

Association members lost $482 in 
March because of inefficient skimming 
of their cream separators, according to 


® the checks made by the various test- 


ers. One association reported that the 


lm members lost a total of $63 during the 
“pponth. 


Sometimes a separator needs 
only a very simple adjustment or an 
jnexpensive new part in order to make 
it skim efficiently. 

The Marshall-Grundy Association’s 
276 cows set the pace for average but- 
terfat production in March with a 33.7 
pound average from 793 pounds of 
milk. Cerro Gordo County Association 
was second with an average of 33.1 
pounds of butterfat and 940 pounds of 
milk from 334 cows. Pioneer Asso- 
cation of Blackhawk county and Bre- 
mer County Association No. 1, were 
third and fourth, respectively, with 
$2.6 and 32.1 pounds of butterfat per 
cow. There were 360 cows in the 
Blackhawk association and 297 in the 
Bremer. 

Keeler & Hadley, of the Cerro Gordo 
association, with 56 pounds of butter- 
fat and 1,649 pounds of milk as an av- 
erage for their eleven purebred Hol- 
steins, were first in the state. Their 
closest competitor was Virgil Cook, of 
the Belmond association. His nine 
purebred and grade Holsteins pro- 


“duced 54.1 pounds of butterfat each 


from 1,539 pounds of milk. Ralph 
Branson, of West Branch, had. the 
third high herd for the month, an av- 
erage of 52.8 pounds of butterfat and 
1299 pounds of milk from ten pure- 
bred Holsteins. 

Hansen & Merner, of Cedar Falls, 
had fourth herd. The twenty cows of 
‘this herd had an average of 50.7 
pounds of butterfat and 1,440 pounds of 





milk. This herd is composed of pure- 
bred and grade Holsteins. 

Association members during March 
sold 251 cows for dairy purposes and 
purchased 221. They also purchased 
twenty-seven bulls. There were 4,606 
of the nearly 14,000 cows on test in 
March that produced forty pounds or 
more of butterfat, while 569 exceeded 
fifty pounds. 


Need Tariff on Butter 


Figures which have been compiled 
from the report of the United States 
tariff commission show that the cost 
of producing butter is higher in the 
United States than in Denmark. The 
cost, according to these figures, 
showed 51.2 cents per pound of but- 
terfat in lowa and 38.28 for Denmark. 

The gross cost of production in 
Iowa was 72.6 cents per pound but- 
terfat. However, this was reduced to 
51.2 cents by credits in the form of 
skim-milk, manure and sales of live- 
stock. The total gross cost consisted 
of 44.1 cents for feed, 24.1 cents for la- 
bor, hauling and miscellaneous costs 
and 4.4 cents for depreciation on 
buildings, equipment and general ex- 
pense. 

The practical dairyman will look 
upon these figures with some degree 
of doubt. There is always room for a 
difference of opinion as to the proper 
method of figuring costs. Regardless 
of these differences as to method of 
figuring costs, there should be no 
doubt that so long as the dairyman 
buys in a protected market, he should 
have adequate protection on his own 
products. 








Cream Grading Deserves Support 


Grading of cream and buying on 
grade has had its ups and downs. In 
lowa it seems that many of the cream- 
erymen are for it in winter time and 
make plans to buy on grade during 
the following year, but when the warm 
weather comes they do not follow 
their plans. 

The reason is that when cream 
grading is the most important the sup- 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Butter continues to show a slight 
profit. Apparently the dry weather 
has shortened pasture prospects suffi- 
ciently so that butter prices are re- 
Maining relatively strong at a time 
of year when they normally go down 
considerably. Butter at 43.5 cents a 
Pound in the month of April is not se- 
Tiously out of line. 

With corn at $1.10 a bushel, oats 46 
cents a bushel, bran $26 a ton, cotton- 
seed meal $43 a ton, and oil meal $42 a 
ton at central markets; with loose hay 
at $13 a ton on the farm and labor at 


'% cents an hour, the cost of produc- 


ing a pound of butter on a Chicago ex- 
ta basis was around 42.5 cents in the 
Month of April, 1925. The actual 
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price was 43.5 cents, or there was a 
profit of 1 cent a pound. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els, Chicago milk in April of 1925 cost 
about $2.12 a hundred to produce de- 
livered at the country bottling plant. 
The quoted price was around $2.33 a 
hundred, or there was a profit of about 
21 cents a hundred. Milk producers, 
like butter producers, have gradually 
been working into stronger position 
during the early spring. Both milk 
and butter prices should resist the us- 
ual seasonal decline during the next 
two or three months fairly well be- 


cause of the prospective shortage of | 


good pasture. Of course, good rains 
can change this within a very short 
time. 
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+. Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
sin are given to milk cows. : 














plies shorten up and in order to main- 
tain their supplies the creamerymen 
go back to the old plan of paying the 
same price to everyone: Under this 
system the man who is producing poor 
cream gets the benefit and the man 
who is supplying the good cream car- 
ries the load. 

Undoubtedly the producers and the 
creamery people are both to blame for 
this situation. However, a well de- 
fined demand from the producers for 
the purchasing of cream on grade 
would undoubtedly get results. Qual- 
ity is the surest method of increasing 
the return from dairy products. 

Cream grading has also come into 
disrepute in some sections because a 
few buyers pay the standard price for 
best grade and dock other grades. Un- 
less the producer gets a premium on 
ordinary sour cream prices, he can not 
be expected to bother with the extra 
work involved. 





Holsteins Lead Many Cow Test 
Associations 


Of the 443 cow testing associations 
in twenty-eight states filing reports 
for the month of February with the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica, the highest herd records, based on 
average butterfat production, were 
made by Holstein herds in 291 asso- 
ciations. In fifty associations Guern- 
sey herds headed the list and Jerseys 
also led in fifty. 

Reports from 316 associations show 
that in 214 Holstein cows headed for- 


ty-seven associations and Guernseys 


were leading producers in thirty-six. 





It Pays to Test the Separator 


A large amount of butterfat goes 
into the skim-milk if the cream separa- 
tor is not tested at regular intervals 
C: T. Enright; the tester of the Me- 
Gregor Cow Testing Associat io: 
about a case which happened on one 
of the dairies where he was testing 
last month. The separator which was 
tested was set on a concrete base and 
no one suspected that it was not effi- 
cient; When tested it was leaving al- 
most four-tenths of one per cent but- 
terfat in the skim-milk. 

The average test of the milk in this 
herd was 3.4 per cent. Therefore prac- 
tically one-eighth of the butterfat was 
going to the pigs. This herd was pro- 
ducing at the rate of 792 pounds per 
month so that the separator was losing 
ninety-eight pounds of butterfat per 
month. Butterfat was 43 cents, so it 
meant that this separator was losing 
$43 per month. The owner figured 
that it was cheaper to buy a new one, 


tells 





New Bulletin on Dairy 
Clubs 


The possibilities of dairy calf clubs 
as well as information in regard to 
forming the clubs and handling the 
calves is covered in a new bulletin 
which has been issued by the Iowa 
State Dairy Association, 

This bulletin will be a big help to 
the dairy calf clubs and it should 
receive a wide distribution.-Copies 
may be obtained by. addressing the as- 
sociation at Waterloo, Iowa. 









De Laval Milker 
Outfits Now Soild for 





173.00 


and up - dependin 
on the number o 
cows to be milked 





fact that the 


a De Laval—but you can’t 


operator; 


it pays for itself. 
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The Most Economical As Well 
As the Best of All Milkers 


After nine years, and with more than 25,000 in use, it isan established 

Laval Milker is not only the best but also the most eco- 

nomical of all milkers. This is especially true in view of the recent 
rice reduction and the addition of the De Laval Junior Milker Outfit, 
or milking small herds, to the line of De Laval Milkers. 

Whether you have 5 or 500 cows there is a De Laval Milker Outfit 
exactly suited for your needs, which will pay for itself in saving time 
and labor and increasing the’ quantity and quality of milk, and by 
making dairying more pleasant and profitable. 

It is possible to get mechanical milkers for less than the first cost of 
ibly get the same results. _ 
time that De Laval Milkers have been on the market and with the large 
number in use, the following facts have been established: 

—we have never known of one to injure a cow; | : 

—the action of the De Laval is so pleasing and stimulating that cows 

almost invariably produce more milk; ; , 

—the De Laval is practically fool-proof and does not require a skilled 


—it not only milks better but faster, thus saving more time; 

—it is easy to wash and keep in a sanitary condition. J 

Therefore, the De Leval is by far the cheapest in the end. In addi- 
tion, it is sold on such easy terms that you can have the use of it while 


The De Laval Separator Company 


165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 





During the 








61 Beale St. 
San Francisco 
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OU PAY for poor light in 

the extra hours of labor in 
theearly morning and evening. 
You pay in the added weari- 
ness of your wife when her 
kitchen workshop is poorly 
lighted. You pay in the ruined 
eyes of your children. The 


least of these is more expensive 


than Colt Light. 
Colt Light costs compara- 
tively little to install and little 


to operate. With it, you can 


light not only your house, but 
thebarn and poultrybuildings. 


And the Colt hot plate is 
always ready for immediate 


costs more 


than good 





use for breakfast or an emet- 
gency when the kitchen range 
is out. 

The Colt Light plant has 
nothing to wear out and no 
expensive parts to replace. All 
you need to do is fill the gener- 


‘ator with 200 pounds of Union 


Carbide and water an average of 
two or three times a year. 

Union Carbide for use in the 
Colt Light plant is sold direct 
to the consumer at factory prices. 
One of the 175 Union Carbide 
Sales Company’s warehouses is 
located near you. Union Carbide 
is always uniform. World’s best 
quality. Highest gas yield. It is 
always packed in the blue-and- 
gray drums. 


Write to the nearest branch for the new free book 
“Daylight 24 Hours a Day” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


Kaneas City, Mo. 

716 NY. iis. Bidg. 
Chattan T 

6th & Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

8th & Brannan Sts. 





New York, N. 

30 East 42d St. 
Rochester, N: 

31 .*; Se. 


Chicago, il. 
1001 Monadnock Block 

















Farmers Unions 
and County- Agents 


We will be glad to submit prices 
on cariload lots or less of any formu- 
las of mineral mixture that you wish. 
Most of the Farm Bureaus that we 
now supply buy the simple Ames 
formula, which is as follows: 40% 
spent bone, 40% calcium carbonate— 
98% pure—20% kiln dried sodium 
chloride, and one-half ounce Potas- 
sium lodide, Please write for prices 
F. O. B. yourstation. We Guarantee 
our Products, sufficient time being 
allowed for analysis. 


THE ROSKAMP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Grundy Center, lowa 














HIN’S 


Best /-” 30 Years 
for Distemper, Pink-Eye, 
Influenza, Laryngitis, 
Cataarhal Fever, Epizootic, 
c Coughs or Colds. 


Or Horses, 
Mules & Dogs, 
SPOHN.MEDICALCO. 


SoHE NL IND 


DISTEMPER 
COMPOUND 












saltingis 


BEST FOR 
STOCK 


Triple ‘‘B"’ Salt in sac 
barrel, or block int 4 
same high grade Pu 
Clean Salt. ‘Stock at all 
thrive on 

m regularly Rt . of 





er near you. 


The Barton Sale 
Company 
Hutchinson, Kansas PINE 


“The Salt Celler ALT 


—" LSSEeA, 
TRIPLE B SALT 


pager. contains real Profit-making 
tien, Siar "s oF write us. 























Profits From Sandy Land 


(Continued from Page 9) 


and the no-treatment plot. Each of 
these plots is almost entirely bare and 
there ‘is scarcely a noticeable differ- 
ence between the three. Thise shows 
conclusively that alfalfa and sweet 
clover will not grow on sour soil of 
this character without lime, for on all 
of the other plots which were limed 
there was a marked improvement, 
Manure was used alone particularly 
because some farmers think that it 
will correct the acidity of sour soil. 
On this sandy land it would have made 
no difference what the treatment had 
been, without correcting the acidity 
there would have been no sweet clover 
or alfalfa. This is an essential fact 
in growing these crops on any soil. 

Three’ tons of limestone produced 
about half a stand, and the growth 
this spring was not very vigorous. Six 
tons doubled the stand and produced a 
healthier growth. Lime and manure 
produced a very fine stand of strong 
plants. Lime and phosphorus did not 
produce quite as strong plants as the 
manure and lime, but this plot was su- 
perior to the lime alone plot. The best 
growth on any of the plots was se- 
cured when manure was added to the 
lime and phosphorus. Commercial 
fertilizer and lime was not as good as 
manure and lime, altho without man- 
ure the addition of commercial fer- 
tilizer would have been profitable. 

The limestone used was the stand- 
ard run which would be obtained from 
any of the quarries of this state. It is 
important to note that it required six 
tons to produce satisfactory results. 
Doubtless if the stone had been 
ground finer or screened finer, a less 
amount would have produced the same 
results. : 

The comparisons of the different va- 
rieties were equally interesting. The 
common western grown alfalfa did not 
produce a good stand, neither did it 
withstand the winter weather. This 
spring many of the plants in this plot 
were frozen and dead. The Cossack 
produced the best growth, withstood 
the winte? best, and is now leading the 
other varieties. There were no frozen 
plants. The Grimm ranked next in 
growth and winter resistance, and the 
Dakota. No. 12 last. The last three 
named strains are all hardy northern 
acclimated varieties and all could be 


considered successful in these trials. ° 


The biennial white sweet clover with- 
stood the winter in fine shape and is 
now making a splendid growth. It re- 
sponded to the different treatments in 
the same way as did the alfalfa. 

Because sweet clover takes the 
place of weeds along the roadsides, on 
railroad tracks, or on other unculti- 
vated land, even in the sour soil areas, 
many people conclude that it can be 
grown in the fields in the same sec- 
tions very easily and without liming. 
On the uncultivated virgin soil which 
was plowed up near the fence rows 
the sweet clover made a fair growth 
without lime but just inside of these 
strips of native soil, in other words, on 
the cultivated land, the sweet clover 
did not even make a start. There 
seems to be some element of fertility 
in the unfarmed land, along railroad 
tracks, or in the public roads, which 
seems to be lacking in our cultivated 
fields. These plots furnish this con- 
clusion: that sweet clover may grow 
successfully along the roadside with- 
out treatment, but that on sour land it 
will not grow in the field without the 
application of lime. 

This year it is planned to check up 
closely, the yield of each of these 
plots and, in addition, to add more 
treatments to a new series of tests. A 
larger acreage of sweet clover will be 
put in, some of which will be used as 
a soiling crop to be turned under in 
the fall and followed by some other 
field crop. On account of the dryness 
of this soil in June or in August, seed- 
ings will be made in the spring as 
early as possible with a small amount 
of oats as a protection from the heat 
and the blowing sands. 


_ information that could be put to q 
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Compared acre for acre, alfalfa » 
this sandy land will produce more 
profits than any of ,the other 
crops on the better land. Prag 
farm tests on this soil conducted gj 
1913 show that it can be maintaj 
longer on the sandy Jand than on q 
heavier soil because blue grass, th 
worst enemy of alfalfa, can be y 
easily controlled here by cultivat 
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where lime is applied in sufficien inues 
quantities. It, therefore, offers the as oe 
lution of a cheap source of 9 foe ata 
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matter and essential plant food ¢ 
ments which are necessary if the 
is to be brought back to its origigg 
stage of productivity. 

The’ value of these demonstrat 


plots can hardly be overestimatgimd’ - 
Prior to April 1, this spring, over (me wg 
teen carloads of limestone had } knife 
shipped in to this section alone, quiet o 
of it has already been applied, but gymreous © 
merous large piles of it may stil] val 
seen on many farms ready to be ir kniv 
plied as soon as time permits. Ag blade 
explanation of the results does not _ 
justice to the great possibilities whig . . 
are demonstrated here for sandy lq bandit 
Farmers and others who are interegtegmperior 5 
in this kind of work may well afford ij Z. 
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Getting Seed Analyzed Free 
Approximately 5,000 samples of ¢ 
ver, timothy, alfalfa and other ¢@ 
and grass seeds were examined { 


weed seeds and other foreign mate a 

! - 
during the three-year period 192100nait's w 
by the botany department of [0 For 
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State College, which maintains 
service free to farmers and seed de 
ers in Iowa, The 5,000 samples ¢ 
from farmers and dealers located 
all parts of lowa. 

The seed samples sent to the colle 
are analyzed for the kinds and 
cent of weed seed present, and for get 
minating power. A complete detail 


d fired : 
report is sent to the one submitting pis thre 
the sample. "Ho! He 


“xamination of a large number dry fro 


clover and timothy samples during A om 

three years revealed 119 differ killed 

kinds of weed seeds present. The peggend.” 
One of t 


cent of certain weeds appears to 
increasing, and the seed analysts 
farmers and dealers to be constanl 
on the alert for inferior seeds. 
The results secured during the th 
years are being published as Bullet 
No. 226, “Seed Analysis, 1921 to 19% 
Copies of this publication may be 
cured by writing to the Bulletin 
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Clover and alfalfa are likely to ® aths | 
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which reduce the germination, 80 t# 
important in buying seed to know 
per cent of hard seeds present. 

Field inspection of crops that 
to be harvested for seed is stre 
urged by the seed analysts beca® 
this permits determining very 
ately whether the seed produced 
likely to contain noxious weed § 
The work of certifying and regis 
seed on the farm has been started.™ 
needs to be carried further 80 
growers may be better protected.’ — 
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Old Misery” 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 


| A Tale of 
California-in 
the Gold Rush 
Days 

















sOPSIS—It was a fix for a reputable 
man from Vermont to be in. Gilbert 
xt all his Own money and fourteen 
4 dollars he was carrying to friends 
Coloma. More than that, he had un- 
wingly helped Joaquin Murteta and his 
of bandits to escape from the San 
“cisco gambling den they had held up. 
wwnately for him he had been rescued 
/0id@ Misery, mountain man, who had 
A many with his wits. The story 
“nues the adventures of these two 
as they take the mountain trail away 


ursuers. 
Mnidentally, Old Misery’s popularity 

such that he was constantly called 

Ip blundering gold seekers, and in 

installment we find him helping his 

4 Pipps escape with a bag of gold 
wich some bandits had lost. 


WE LEAPED toward the window, 
straightening out his form, his out- 
ehed hand sending the point of the 
knife against something. Instantly 
quiet of the place was shattered by a 
wious curse and the heavy bag struck 
mountain man in the chest; and the 
moment the bandit was closing in. 

Wr knives found each other and slith- 
{ blade to blade until locked at the hilt. 
neither dared to release his weapon 
ii he had forced the opposing blade to 
side. It became a test of endurance, 
bandit assuming he possessed the 
or strength and being willing to 
his time. Suddenly the mountain 
n began shouting his war-whoop. 

Weakening, you!” panted 
» help for you!” 

OM Misery shouted again, then chuckled 
informed York: 

Tm just calling in some _ witnesses 
sending you among the ghosts.” 
ork brought the blade back and grit- 
» “T'll overtake him.” 

\id Misery taunted: 

‘They'll find you fighting me in my 

bin. They'll know you come to rob me.” 

And he renewed his shouting. 

York tried to work him to and thru the 
vay, but the knife was ever barring 
path. Suddenly the mountain man’s 
fe gave way and the point pricked the 
dit's wrist; then it was back, hilt to 

For the first time it flashed into 
bandit’s comprehension that the old 
was playing with him and holding 

i there until the mill men came. 

Whereas he had been supremely confi- 

mt, he was now afraid. He leaped back 
eral feet and with his left hand pulled 

feyolver and fired, as he thought, point 
nk. The detonation of the heavy wea- 
sounded like a thunder-clap. Men 
ide were crying excitedly and making 
the cabin. York shifted his aim a bit 

d fired again; then went down clawing 

his throat. 

‘Ho! Ho! You men out there!” cried 

isery from the doorway. ‘“‘Bring torch- 

! A man tried to rob and murder me. 

Mred my partner away. Step smart. 
killed him. He’s one of Murieta’s 

y 4,” 

One of the men, bolder than his mates, 

hited a pine bough and held it up at 
small window. 

One glance and he was calling to the 
rs: 


York. 


‘Dead man on the floor! Come on!” 


HEY followed him inside. The smoky 
light revealed York. the heavy revolv- 
clutched in one hand, the other hand 
sping the handle of the knife buried in 
throat. On the floor was his knife, 
din the logs was stuck a second knife. 
"He come loaded for b’ar,” puffed Old 
wery. “’Lowed he'd need two knives to 
itcher two of us while we slept. Didn’t 
nt to use a gun and wake you folks up. 
Mat’s why I hooted so.” 
Then he picked up the 
hd added: 
- Keen to rob me. 


buckskin bag 


One of Murieta’s 
“What'll happen to us when Murieta 
oy he was kilt here,” whispered the 
vd county man. 
Hide the body in the ground. Saddle 
hoss and lead it back to Kelly’s Bar 
That'll break the trail. 
“ Folks will think the rider was 
“wn off. Then all of you keep your 
ths shet. I’m no hand to talk.” 
men retired outside the cabin and 
spered for a few moments; then the 
esman told Misery: 
* @here. You've brought trouble here. 
at you to clear out before it’s light. 
Swear neither of you stayed here 
than to eat a snack.” 
at's a medicine talk. I'll go now. 
Waited for you folks to come and 


he right of the fuss,” readily agreed 
Misery, 


qt Was late in the afternoon when Old 
Teached Nevada City. He made 
4 {or Hotel de Paris and found Mr. 
in his room, completing his street 


How's our Injun-medicine man?” he 


heartily greeted, his fresh-shaven face 
beaming welcome and his thick hand ex- 
tended in greeting. 

‘I’ve got a mighty strong medicine 
since I see you last,” gravely informed 
Old Misery. ‘‘Medicine-picter of the ridge 
north of my camp. Mebbe I'll show it to 
you some time; after I find gut if it’s 
willing. Some _ medicines arg mighty 
techy. Some don’t seem to care how 
much they're looked at. Now, Peters, I’m 
going to s’prise you. I'm trying to dodge 
trouble and need a little help.” 

Mr. Peters was more than surprised; he 
was amazed. His portly form dropped 
into a chair, and his broad face grew 
serious. ' 

“I'm taking cards,” he briefly replied. 
“Deal!” 


LD MISERY lowered his voice and 

rapidly explained the situation. Mr. 
Peter’s face cleared, and he chuckled in 
deep amusement, 

“Trouble? That’s a joke. Fetch along 
your loot and I'll have it changed to nug- 
gets before a cat can wink an eye. I 
thought it was something with guns and 
knives in it.’’ 

“Look here, Peters,” growled Old Mis- 
ery, his beard bristling; ‘how long since 
I couldn’t take care of that brand of 
trouble all by myself? If it was my gold, 
I’d blow it just as it comes from the bag, 
and settle with anyone that tried to stop 
me. But Jim’s cur’ous. Most medicines 
don’t work for him. All the way here 
from Illinoistown my new medicine's been 
trying to tell me that something is wrong. 
I won't feel safe ’bout that cuss till he’s 
on the Isthmus boat. 

“I ain’t had time to git well acquaint- 
ed with my new medicine. I can’t figger 
out just what’s wrong; but something's 
missed fire.”’ 

‘“‘Nonsense, Misery! It’s all as simple 
as cold-decking a greenhorn. That re- 
minds me; how’s your young friend get- 
ting along?”’ 

“Good. He’s a well-meaning younker. 
Has something busted in his head. Thinks 
things can happen afore they happen. 
Tells about his home folks in Vermont 
eating supper at six in the afternoon, 
but sticks to it that’s three hours afore 
something happens out here at six o'clock. 
Sorter heyoka that way. It bothered Bill 
‘n’ me a heap at first; but Bill says it 
don’t do any harm, and we let him go it. 
But he’s honest as sunshine; and when it 
comes to rubbing panther ile on sore 
muscles, he's all right.” 

‘JT don’t think there’s any trouble wait- 
ing for him down here,” slowly said the 
gambler. “Two strangers up from the 
bay, come separate, who didn’t gamble 
or care for mining. Prosperous looking. 
One was hunting for a ‘nephew,’ a young 
man. Other man was keen to find track 
ef a young Englishman. Says he’s hired 
by the lad’s folks to find him. He de- 
scribed our young friend better than the 
‘uncle’ did. Both have left town; but I 
learned from Yuba, the stage driver, they 
was hunting together in Marysville. Up 
here they pretended not to know each 
other.”’ d 

“Meaning the committee’s trying to git 
track of him?” 

“The one bet on the table. But I figure 
they’re off the trail. They still think the 
youngster in the Il Dorado is an Eng- 
lishman. Nothing can break here with- 
out my knowing it in time to send word 
to the hollow in time for you to hide 
him. He never could explain it away, 
unless they believed him to be an idiot.” 

“He's a heyoka man,” stoutly insisted 
Misery. ‘If they come into the hills. 'll 
take him over the ridge and p’int him 
east. I'm going to call Grass Holler 
‘Camp Trouble.’ I'll be Old Man Trouble- 
Mender. I'm s’posed to be trapping and 
taming b’ars. Instead the camp’s all 
cluttered up with heyoka folks. Besides 
the younker, there’s Weymouth Mass and 
Sailor Ben, and old Miguel amd Maria——” 

“Better ship that girl out. Send her 
down into Mexico,” tersely broke in Mr. 
Peters. ‘‘Heard a man claim that the 
monte dealer in the El Dorado was Ana 
3enites, one of Joaquin’s ban. ”’ 

Old Misery shook his head stubbornly. 

“T’ll never drive her out. She’s living 
straight in Grass Holler. She'd never run 
away if old Miguel hadn’t lambasted her 
one day when I was up the ridge. \Why 
send her back to live as ‘Ana Benites’? 
Natural she should think Joaquin’s a 
great man. Calls him the Great One. All 
the Mexicans on the coast think the same. 
He's the first greaser to scare a whole 
army of white folks. But she’s living 
Straight up there, and I won’t turn her 
loose to be trapped any more’n I turn 
them panther kittens loose while they’re 
babies. 


a OW,” continued Old Misery, “if you'll 

finish your war paint, we'll go down 
and trail Pretty Soon Jim. Time he was 
showing up.” 
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American Anthony Royal 
U. S. and National Fences 


The Test of 


TIME 


in service on the farm under all 
kinds of weather conditions is 
the only true test by which good 
fence can be measured. Knowing 
the extra long lasting qualities 
of Zinc - Insulated American, 


Anthony, Royal, U. S. and 


National Fences we give this 


UARANTE 


Our dealer will hand you 
with every purchase of fence 
our written guarantee that it 
will equal or outlast in actual 
length of service any other 
fence now made, of equal size 
wires and used under the same 
conditions. Any buyer who 
can show that it fails to do so 
will be supplied with an equal 
amount of new fence free. 


Our fences have always given every user the high- 
est degree of satisfactory service. Their quality is 
the result of more than 25 years of experience, 
with the most advanced skill of workers and pro- 
gressive methods in mantfacture. Improvements 
constantly have been added, to make them last 
longer and give even better service. 


When you buy any of our fences from your 
dealer, your investment is protected with guaran- 
teed fence service. In their making we control 
every process from selection of ore to the finished 
product. We know what our fences are and 
stand back of them with this unqualified guaran- 
tee, based on our past record for producing 
QUALITY PRODUCTS. 


Confer With Your Local Dealer 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Boston Birmingham 
Dalias Denver Salt Lake City 
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“Tom Tobin’s in town. Licked two 
toughs in front of Kelly's. He was ask- 
ing if you'd got back.” 

Old Misery’s eyes sparkled. 

“The little pestiferous cuss! He's had 
a snort of liquor and thinks he’s carry- 
ing a war pipé. Said I bit him! At Illi- 
-noistown, where we got to fooling. Never 
bit him. ‘Least, never went to. Had 
my eyes closed and my mouth open to 
give my sculp-yell, and he had to flop 
a big ear atween my teeth. If it wa’n’t 
for that heyoka Jim Pipps I'd catch up 
with him in liquor and then see how 
playful he is. He’s awful good comp’ny 
when he’s well primed and having war 
dreams. Last time we met afore I come 
over the ridge to this side, we fought all 
of two days. But it can’t be.” This very 
sorrowfully. “I’ve got work to do. My 
new medicine says something’s wrong.” 

Mr. Peters, immaculate in appearance 
and benevolent of visage, accompanied his 
friend to the bar for a bracer and then 
started for Kelly’s lodging house. They 
had gone but half way when they met 
Pretty Soon Jim, and at first glance Old 
Misery believed the derelict for once had 
broken his promise and was drunk. 

Pretty Soon walked smartly enough, 
much better than usual; but there was 
an air of importance in his bearing, a 
light of confidence in his weak eyes, that 
as a rule only rum could give him. On 
beholding Old Misery, he grinned patron- 
izingly. He was entirely at his ease when 
presented to the gambler. 

“You tall, thin sucker! Where’s your 
blanket roll? At Kelly's? You've been 
hooting.” 

“Threw the blankets away,’ was the 
cheery response . ‘“Tomorrow I shall buy 
clothing that does me justice. ['m dry 
enough to drink the erick dry, but I ain't 
had a swaller.” 

Old Misery stroked his beard in deep 
perplexity; and sniff the air as he would, 
there was no aroma of “Double Rec- 
tified.’ 

Then he hopelessly mumbled: 

“Plumb heyoka! The new medicine 
was trying to tell me that. If he was 
drunk he could be sobered up. But there 
ain’t no cure for a heyoka man.” 

Then to Mr. Peters, who was eyeing 
Pretty Soon Jim sharply: 

“He's been took by some new fit afore 
we could load him onto a stage.” 

Pretty Soon Jim chuckled contentedly 
and quietly announced: 

“T ain’t so simple as you think, Mr. 
Misery. I had a chance to invest some 
gold and make millions, Offer had to be 
took on the spot. No time to change the 
stuff into dust as we'd planned. And the 
price was 6&0 dirt cheap, too. Why, I 
can hardly believe my good luck, Mr. 
Misery! If the feller hadn’t been busted, 
I'd said he was crazy. There he was 
mooning ‘round his claim and cussing his 
luck and belating about all sorts of awful 
things that would happened to him ‘less 
he could get some money together quick. 
And inside a minute my experienced eye 
was seeing color everywhere. And the 
poor fool was missing it. Greenhorn, of 
course. 

“I sweat blood, thinking he would sell 
to the man he was talking to. Lucky for 
me, the man was a Cornish miner and 
never at home ‘less deep down in the 
ground. I wasn’t noticed any more'n if 
I was a hunk of dried mud. I dug that 
out the side of a hole with my fingers.”’ 


(Continued next week) 


INDIVIDUAL HOG HOUSES 


Many Illinois farmers and hog raisers 
are cutting down on the amount of money 
they have tied up in housing equipment 
and in addition are gaining other advan- 
tages thru the use of small houses for in- 
dividual sows and their spring pigs, ac- 
cording to KE. T. Robbins, livestock ex- 
tension specialist of the college of agri- 
culture of the University of Illinois. These 
small houses fit in well with the swine 
sanitation system which is being pushed 
thruout the state by the college and farm 
advisers. 

“Farmers who are using the small hog 
houses can move them about the farm 
and put them wherever they are needed, 
thus aiding in getting the pigs on clean 
ground. Then, too, when each sow and 
her pigs have a small house to them- 
Selves in the field they require very little 
special attention in the way of cleaning 
out manure and replacing bedding, as 
must be done when they are confined in 
large hog houses. 


“In most cases these houses are cheaply 
built, and generally they are A-shaped. 
In some cases they are of the shed type 
with straight sides. They vary all the 
way from 6x6 to 8x8 feet in ground space. 
The framing is only heavy enough to 
make a rigid house and the roof is low 
to conserve the natural heat from the 
hogs. In many cases there is no floor 
in the house. Some farmers, however, 
have. one-inch detachable floors which fit 
inside the house on the ground. After 
the spring season of much mud is past, 
these loose floors are taken up and stored 
away to keep them from decaying. One 
farmer, Eugene Smith, of Good Hope, 
uses these movable floors for sun shades 
in summer. Exposure to the weather 
cleans them for the next year.” 


| Mow - Rake - Stack + Bale 





“ih FR EAR Te 43 ‘ ae “ maaan 
McCormick-Deering Hay Loader 








McCormick-Deering Self-Dump Rake 







with 
McCoRMICK - DEERING 
Haying Machines! 


e is surprising how much better hay 

you can make, how much labor you 
can save, and how much pleasanter the 
haying season can be when you use the 
modern dependable hay tools found in 
the McCormick-Deering Line. Regard- 
less of where you are farming, if you 
grow some hay, you should know all 
about these machines. 












You can get this profitable information 
from the local McCormick-Deering dealer 
or by writing to us. 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. a Chicago, “Ill, 


Branches in 93 
Principal Cities 


15,000 Dealers 


Good Service 



























— fre 
POLICE DOGS “Cl aan 
YOUR 
Two nephews of the great Strongheart 4 OTOR NEEL 
at stud. Pups for sale sired by above D | otor ; 
dogs. Ideal protectors of home and \ ™ ona ‘A 
property Unexcélied ca og om See 
Dr. f.A. Anderson, Stanhope, la | ra 















EAUTIFUL COLLIES and Shepherd 





K. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 


v 
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Natural Heelers. Pictures 10 cents. 
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Men over 35 years old. with 
cars, Prefer farmers, retired 
Also men now selling to farmers to carry our 


product as side line. Exclusive territory. Standard Whats wron 
occoe B 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


product. Liberal commission. Write today. 
HERRING Motor Company, Des Moines ; 
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a Du 







or active to work full or part 






ox 168, Oclwein, lowa 























with this picturef 






















Roofing Products |": 


Metal makes the safest and most satisfactory | Council Bluffs, Iowa Toledo, 
roofing for farm buildings or city properties. 
unsroalfod for Calter eae Behan Brags Galvanised Gheete 


t metal work, Metal roofs 
ning, and all conditions of w 


g € 
dealers. Keystone Qualityi ra 
ences, Send for free “Batter Buil Oils & Greases ek 














You're right! Oil doesn’t run @ 
hill. 


But poor oil does evaporate igi 


= up and out of a hot motor. 
= MeonaMotor Oil has the body a 
QO = backbone to withstand motor het 
without fatal evaporation. 7 
MonaMotor J 


Oil and keep your mé 





onaMotot 





los, Roofing, uting, and all ex; 
test tecti ft 
her, Look for th ey hes 3 4 





















Please mention Wallaces’ F 
when writing advertisers. 
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ORSES are mighty 
| important right now: 

Don’t let a minor ailment lay 
| uponeofthemforasingleday. 

eep Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam ready toapply. It’sawonder- 
ful remedy for Spavin, Capped Hock, 
Curb, Splint, Laryngitis, Thorough- 
pin, Quittor, Wind Galls, Poll Evil, 
Sprains, Fistula, Barb Wire Cuts, 
Calk Wounds. 


Used everywhere for 41 years. Con- 
sidered a positive necessity on 
thousands of farms. Won’t scar or 
discolor hair. Easy to use. Full 
directions with every bottle. $1.50 
per bottle at druggists or direct upon 
receipt of price. The Lawrences 
Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


(Oro RUR Ale 


BALSAM 


















LS BERET. 













JOSH- 
“2 AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“A baseball player can knock 
flies, but it’s up to the rest of 
us to swat them.” 





















HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 
Contest closes May 25, 

postcard right away. 










Se S~ tae 







= 











In case of tie, a duplicate prize will be 
awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 












ildings, but th 
comfortable--in short, more profitable--the whole time. 


| 
| Appearance Plus Economy 
| i me 4 


SS Seraction. 
— Write Us pole 


of Sheffield construction. 
wena re nota peve in mind. Gonvi nee sengrsell that | 
‘build with Sata Hol fie 
trated information le ailing sunguetions. 


| Sheffield Brick & Tile Co. 


a 


Double Service — One Cost 


id Hollow Tile construction means double service. 

only will Sheffield buildings far outlast two ordinary 
bui ere is almost no expense for up- 
and they make your animals warmer, cleaner, more 


fftex Face Tile you can 
bave fs farm ildings you will be proud 


for years and years. pt the pene 
<Burrlex> &" the’s ear erat sep thee | Yourself in this way?” he said. 
ou through Shetteld cone you know there might be a fire?” 
y for com- 


Sheffield, lowa 


NOTHING NEW 


On an English train a visitor from the 
United States was comparing the exten- 
sive railways of America with the short 
systems of the United Kingdom. 

“Say,” he said, ‘I can board the cars 
in my home state of Kentucky at 7 in the 
morning; I can travel all that day and all 
that night, and at 8 the next morning I 
am still in Kentucky. I guess the Old 
Country can't show anything like that.” 

“Ah!’ replied a voice from behind, ‘‘we 
have got trains like that, but we don’t 
boast about them.” 


CARELESS 


Two traveling salesmen went to a small 
town. There was only one room left at 
the hotel, so they took this together. 

About nine-thirty one went to the room. 
He locked the door on the inside, threw 
the key over the transom, and went to 
sleep. 

About eleven the other salesman came 
up, found the key, and let himself in. 
Then he wakened the other salesman. 

“Hey, you, what do you mean locking 
“Don’t 


“Well, what if there was?’ said the 
other. “I wouldn’t go to it.” 
it anne 

WHERE HE “ACTS UP SOME” 

I am twenty-five cents. 

I am not on speaking terms with the 
butcher. 
’ I am too small to buy a “quart of ice 








Established 














American Qt. boxes made up and nested. 
Per crate of 1000 boxes 





down—18c each or $17.00 per 100, 
Mock on receipt of your order and remittance. 





BERRY BOXES AND CRATES 
$7.50 


Crates to hold 24 qt. boxes sold in sections knocked 
Shipment from 


UGGETT MFG. CO., 107So. 21st St., Council Bluffs, lowa 


cream. 

I am not large enough to purchase a 
box of candy. 

I am too small to buy a ticket to a 
movie. 

I am hardly fit for a tip. 

But, believe me, when I go to church 
on Sunday, I am considered some money! 


WHAT HE KNEW 


The new student at the agricultural 
school was a chap of rather more mature 
years than was the usual beginner, so he 
was being subjected to a somewhat rig- 
orous oral examination in order that the 
faculty might get a line as to his most 
effective classification. 

“What do you know about nitrates?” 
he was asked. 

“Now you are askin’ me something,” 
he answered proudly. “IT used to work 
for the Western Union, and I know they 
fre less than day rates on everything 
but ten-word messages.” 


A PROUD HORSE 





MEYER 


cup ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest—Lasts Longest. 
aves all the Gay > Roller 


shaft rung in Self Oiled Bear- 
ings. Elevates Wheat, 

Ear Corn—80 bushels in 
three minutes. 





ARANTEE. 


SET SET.IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
save you money’ free! Write tor It today” 
MEYER MFC. CO. Box 1569  thenron, fu. 








A New England horse dealer sold a 
horse to an expressman, who returned in 
a day or two, saying he was not quite 
satisfied with his deal. Being asked the 
reason for his dissatisfaction, he replied, 
There’ only one thing I don’t like about 
this mare. She won’t hola up her head.” 

“Oh, that’s only her silly pride,” ex- 
plained the horse dealer. “She will when 
she’s fully paid for.” 


A LARGE EXCEPTION 
“At least once in my life I was glad to 
be down and out.” 
“And when was that?’ 
“After my first trip in an airplane,” 








so send your 


»|One spin means “Go”! 
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Popula 
uses 
include— 


a Ss 






am and 







—. 

motor boat 
ignition 4 

heat regulators 7 ¥ 



















1 
usher eS 





AMA! 
| 
BANG! at the first turn—that’s the way your 
engine starts every time, if Eveready Columbia 
Dry Batteries furnish the ignition. 
hot sparks pour into cold cylinders when these 
batteries go into action. 
rarin’ to go are locked up inside Eveready 
Columbia Dry Batteries. 

For radiomuse the powerful, long-lasting 
Eveready Columbia Ignitor, 1% volts. 
Operates all dry-cell tubes during long hours 
of happy listening; adopted by radio engineers 
as the standard radio dry cell. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. radio 





tractor ignition a 
starting Fords ‘s 
ringing burglars “g 
protecting bank ‘ae 

vaults s 
electric clocks 
































po ? 
firing blasts - 
lighting tentsand a 
outbuildings 
running toys 















teries contain 4, 
5 or 6 cells in 
neat, water- 
steel case. 























New York San Francisco _—_marine supply 2 
: aa : implement and g 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario general ctores j 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Millions of sparks 










Hissing 










Fahnestock 
spring clip bind- 
ing posts on ¢ 
Ignitor at no ex- 
tra cost to you. 


Ask for 
them by 


name at 


electrical 
hardware 












automobile 

























S eat better when a little 

Hx MERRY WAR LYEis mixed 

— their feed—and you know it 

ae sp tite to make meat and 

fat. RRY WAR Ls also 
tends to reduce acidity of feed— 

helps build up the resistance of 

hogs to certain diseases and helps 

tone them up. Thin ——— 

sickly h usuall rove 

Po Be en fed ERR’ WAR 
ERED LYE—even healthy 

hogs do better. Costs little to 





It Is The 





ia--y4 WAR LYE 


rod Your o MERRY WAR LYE 






























Directions 
For Feeding 
Thorou isso! ab! 
of iia WAR POWDER L 
fa a little water and mix well with 
thor dis- 






























feed—120 feeds in every can—pays for itself many times over. 


been fi Pa 
For years hog pa ee leeding 


Look For The Picture of The 
Sign of Safety 










ERRY WAR LYE. 
Ma ov The Label 



































RATE nme PER WORD 2 THE ented as part of the aavage 
a 


al FP Scns aap cies aseans cop; mae) i onal 
am lela ou rivertivemen @ full detalis. 











--Our Readers Searhat 3 = 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 















SCHEDULE OF RATES 














Neo. Word | No. Insertions 
20 $4. 50 Ise “0 
21 5.04 | 6.72 
22 628 7.04 
23 6.52 | 7.36 
24 5.76 | 7.68 
25 | 6.00 | 8.00 
26 6.24 | 8.52 
27 6.48 | 8.64 
28 y 72 | 8.96 
29 6.96 | 9.28 
30 7.20 | 9.60 














No advertisement for ge $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or r_print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


GOOD bonds are a safe investment. We 
own a list of carefully selected govern- 
ment, municipal and corporation bonds 
which we can recommend, yielding 4 per 
cent to 6% per cent. We invite your in- 
ery: George M. Van Evera Co., Kqui- 
table Bkig., Des Moines. 
BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


NEWFOUNDLAND yearling female $15; 
pups—males $f0, females $8. St. Ber- 
nard yearling female $15; pups—males 
$10, females $8. Scotch Collie, Fox Ter- 
rier and Rat Terrier pups—males $38, fe- 
males $6. Bloemendaal Kennels, Alton, 
lowa. ea 
GERMAN Police dog at stud; imported 
Berno von Roof; arrived from Germany 
last week. Strongheart breeding. Come 
see him or write. Murle Mills, New Prov- 
idenee, lowa. 
COLLIES for sale; cattre dugs that do 
the work; guaranteed to please. Fur- 
nished in both white and colored stock; 
ups and grown dogs. Shomont Kennels, 
ox 66. Monticello, Iowa. - 
GERMAN Police pups by imported sire; 
dam was first prize bitch at Des Moines. 
Guaranteed to please. $40 and up. One 
eight-months pup third prize in class 14. 
1. J. Conrad, Melbourne, Iowa . 
GERMAN Police dogs; puppies offered of 
both sexes, from registered stock and 
intelligent parents. Females, $25 each, if 
taken at once. H. F. Oelrich, Rolfe, Ia, 
FOR SALE—Pit bull terrier pups; some 
eligible to registry, others not; priced 
accordingly. C. E. Bahling, Burt, Iowa, 
Kossuth County. 
RED Fox pups wanted. Before selling 
elsewhere write Leo Pankratz, Spring- 
field, Minn. ‘‘Pankratz Pays Most.” 


FARM LANDS 


IOWA 












































FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





MISSOURI 


LUMBER 





EXCELLENT farm, 168 acres, mile from 

live town, two high schools, six church- 
es, two railroads, two highways, splendid quality. Robert Emerson Co., Box 1156-B, 
market for country produce and livestock; 
swimming pool; near Mark Twain park; 
farm has colonial eight-room house, large, 
strong barn, good out-buildings, windmill, 


; bargain to immediate buyer. 
Box 505, Monroe City, Mo. 


Farmers’ trade 


Tacoma, Wash. 


LUMBER and shingles at reduced prices. 
our specialty. Best 





PHOTO FINISHING 








TRIAL Offer 
mile from rural school on 


cents (silver). 
Dept. A, Charles 





SELL or lease cheap; might divide; 10,000 


Missouri; 300 aeres cultivated; 
several houses; good grass; well watered. $1.25, ten, $2; pipe free. 
. Smith, Fremont, Mo. 





woven wire fence; Oregon 


Any 


size roll film devel- 

‘oped, six glossy prints, one 5x7 projec- 
tion print from the best negative for 30 
Interstate 


Finishers, Inc., 


Iowa. 
TOBACCO 





guaranteed. Pay 





NEBRASKA 





NEBRASKA—Cattle and hogs fatten and 

hens cackle on our productive but pres- 
ent low priced farms and ranches. B. I. 
Mills, State Bank of Ansley, Ansley, Neb. 


HOMESPUN tobacco; 


smoking, 5 pounds, 


Satisfaction 


when received. Ken- 
tucky Farmers’ Association, Paducah, Ky. 





TRACTORS 





FOR SALE—Four 








WISCONGIN 





HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy , Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Also improved farms. Write for a eee eer ee 
, map and booklet No. 6. North Western 


never used, Model 


fully equipped, 


K. Wallis tractors, 
$650 each; one 24-40 Avery separator, like 
new; paint shines like new; $600. .T. W. 


Maxwell, Shenandoah. fowa. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 





BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 





POULTRY 





Land Department. Stanley, 





SMALL dairy farm bargains, handy Twin | JERSEY Black Giants; 
Baker “A,”’ 83 St. Croix Falls, 


WYOMING and eggs for syle. 





. irrigated quarter, Torring- | Patterson, Hedrick, 





mier heavy weight fowl. 
on,the scales and fill the egg basket. An 
—— | old established flock. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


} America’s pre- 
They pull down 


Foundation stock 
Circular free. Dr. John 





every advantage; all crops; 








BI sg strain White 
surprising price; arrange to see. William e. legge 


Leghorns; record 
stock; eggs, chicks, 








Service Plan ig growing rapidly! Because 
they know it's going to be the ‘“‘best year 
yet” for the right kind of oil salesmen! 
Because it’s real satisfaction te work on 
a proposition that’s “right,’’ for a com- | SINGLE Comb Reds, exhibition and pro- 
pany that’s 100 per cent square, the larg- 
est organization of its kind in the North- | 100; range—$5.50 per 100. 
We have good nee open in | ready. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
Iowa and eastern Nebraska. 
“square shooter,” own a car and have POULTRY REMEDIES 
, nursery stock, insurance or spe- | -—— 
cialties, write us at once! Willhelm Oil | STOP your poultry losses from mixed in- 
Minn. fections, including 


216 Wellington, Waterloo, Ia, catalog. Van Valin’s Leghorn Farm, Box 
College Springs, 
HELP WANTED ings. lows. 
SALESMEN WANTED PUREBRED world’s famous Barron Sin- 
OIL Salesmen! The salesmen who were gle Comb White Leghorns; pedigreed 


with us last year are with us again | 314-egg strain; enormous layers. of large 


Why? Because they made | white eggs; eggs, $5 per 100; chicks, $16, 


Because their customers | 100. High quality, 
1 Satisfaction 
Because our selling plan is | Poultry Farm, Alton, Iowa. 


Because our oils give sat- mated, 


cost, carefully 


assured. Leghorn 





Because the demand for 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





sold under the Willhelm 


PARTRIDGE Rocks; 
$8; 100 chicks, $16; 
slope Farm, Stillwater, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


winners; 100 eggs, 
postpaid. 
Okla. 


Sunny- 





duction; pens, 1—$2.50 for 15; 2—$8 for 


Mating list 





If you are 














Low-down and thick. The | doses, add $1 for 
kind» ‘that sire top baby -beeves. One | doses. 


Kisa Erica. Herd feder- Rapids, Iowa. 


chicken cholera, typhoid, 


complications of 


roup, ete., by 


vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacterin 
LIVE STOCK (Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.59; 200 doses, 
ANGUS $4; 250 doses, $4.56 


); 500 doses, $7; over 500 


additional 100 


Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 








Brill Bros., Sac City, Ia. | WmRCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulpho- 





FOR SALE—Farm of 326 acres, 36 miles 

south Sioux City, Iowa, near Dennison 
highway. A good stock and sure-crop 
farm. For particulars and price, write 
Box 14, Rodney, Iowa, 


FARMS for sale in best part of lowa at 
fair prices and easy terms. For par- 

ticulars write Security Investment Co., 

McCallsburg, Towa. 

FOR SALE—Farm of 160 acres, six miles 
south of Charles. City, Iowa; $185 per 

acre, Address owner, Box 58, Nora 

Springs, Iowa. 











MICHIGAN 


UNUSUAL opportunities in Michigan; free 
heipful official information on home 
markets, soils, crops, climate, certified 
lands, accredited dealers. Write Director 
Agricultural Industry, State Department 
Agriculture, 21 State Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
230 ACRES located near Frazee, Minn. 
50 per cent cultivated, balance hay land, 
pasture and grove; $31 per acre, $1,000 
cash, balance in five years at only 3 per 
cent interest. Write for our plans under 
which this farm will pay its way and 
make you independent. Ernest O. Buh- 
ler, Development Agent, Merchants Trust 
and Savings Bank, St. ‘Paul, Minn. 


COME to Mahnomen county, where you 
can buy the best land in Minnesota for 
the least money. Write Mahnomen Busi- 
ness Association, Mahnomen, Minn., for 
booklet. 
ONE-HALF section, fine improved corn 
land, southern Minnesota; $100 acre; 
will consider small farm Iowa, part pay- 
ment. G. G. White, Elkader, Iowa. 
LARGE and smail tracts in clover belt of 
rthern Minnesota. e Winona & St. 
Peter Land Co., Capital Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. — 
HTY acre dairy farm, near 
silo; thirty acres altatta: 
shirty bom «antag a money-maker. Ben- 
Montrose, Minn. 


Ri 
serrata ee 
ys @ acres southern Missouri; Ae 

rKke- 





























HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


nates Compound, 





Whitewater, Wis. 


HOLSTEIN or Guernsey calves, seven | the drinking water. 
from heavy milking, high septic used for the 
testing dams, $20 each, crated. Edge- | cholera, white diarrhea 
— disorders. Price per hundred tablets, 





JERSEYS Rapids, Iowa. _ 





SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high- 
grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in _— condition, Stephen A. 


$1.5 Cedar Rapids 


tablet form, used in 


intestinal anti- 


prevention of fowl 
and other intes- 


Serum Co., Cedar 


~ BABY CHICKS) 








Iowa. BABY CHICKS for sale, 
you get our offer for 
RED FOLLs from standard bred, 








Don't t buy until 
April. Chicks 


disease free flocks, 
REGISTERED Red Polled bulis and helf- | Fifteen varieties; 100 per cent live deliv- 
ers with size and quality; price reason- | ery guaranteed. ‘Considering quality, our 
Roger Van Evera, R. R. 1, Daven- | prices are exceptionally low. We are mem- 
bers of International and Iowa Baby 
Write or call. Chere 


LIVESTOCK REMEDIES meg re cooeagyy ray 


Cherokee, Ia. 








ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direct 


shipped express to you. 


Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Serum under our care until 


Our customers are our | Ottumwa, Towa. 


Rucker’s Poultry 


SWEEPSTAKES winner American Royal. 

Eggs; baby chicks. 
This insures you | White Leghorns, 250 
products kept under proper care and re-\ | State culled and inspected. 
Purity, potency and relia+ } for white diarrhea. 
bility of our products proved by our twelve 
years of successful manufacturing. Serum | anteed to live. Eg 
80 cents per hundred ec. c.; virus $1. No | 590. 


Tancred, Young 


300 egg lines. 
Blood tested 


Chicks, $13 per 100; 
5 per cent discount for 300 or more. Guar- 
gs. $8 per 100; $38 per 
Farm, Route 29, 











don’t suffer. 
Miller Drug Co., Kimball, S 


MISCELLANEOUS Iying varieties. 
ing good winter laying. 
FOOT Trouble—If your feet ache, burn, | we guarantee livability. 


, blister, perspire, disagree- | Peters, President, 


best advertisers. Cedar Rapids Serum | BABY Chicks; guaranteed to live. Get 

our catalog, with special reduced prices 
after May 15 on _ superior-bred, heavy- 
‘Early maturing, insur- 


Explains how 
Write A. G. 


Peters-Certified Poul- 
Box 81, Newton, Ia. 








FANCYWORK 





Reduced 





Write to the try Breeders’ Assn., 


CERTIFIED Rose Comb and Rhode Island 

Red chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, 
sampler; new, easy, firm, at- | winter-laying, tested 
tractive method; $1 for instructions, il- | mated. 
list of uses. Mrs. Thomas 
Wade, Laclede, ‘Mo. laying. 


HEDGE POSTS 


flocks. properly 
prices after May 15. 
Early maturing, insuring good winter 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breed- 
ers’ Assn., Box 811, Newton, Iowa. 








ffEDGE posts for sale, cariots. H. W. 
Porth & Company, Winfield, Kansas. 





INCUBATORS WANTED - mated. 





1D to buy, second-hand Buckeye 
Mammoth incubator, after this season | ing. 
Address, Box 13, Winchester, | Assn., Box 811, Newton, Towa. 


BUY accredited Singte Comb Red chicks 





CERTIFIED White, Buff or Brown Leg- 

horn chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, 
winter-laying. tested Banned O 
Reduced prices after May 15. 
Early maturing, insuring good winter lay- 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ 


flocks, 








Wataces” Farmer classified ads put 
touch with a market for farm 





$200. Gent tor Gn. Box 22-5, 








t can be reached in no other way. ton, DL 


from stock approved by state inspector, 
$14 per 100; literature. John Roth, Mor- 










BABY CHICKS 


CERTIFIED Barred Rock chicks; 
anteed to live; heavy, winter. 
tested flocks, properly mated. Red 
prices after May 15. Early matu 
suring good winter laying. Peters 
fied Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Box 
Newton, Iowa. ° 
CERTIFIED Buff and White Orpineg 
chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, | 
ter-laying, tested flocks, properly fy 
Reduced prices after May 15. Ea 
turing, insuring good winter 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ 
Box 811, Newton, Iowa. 
DELLNER chicks are reasonably 
All guaranteed purebred from }h 
farm range flocks. We hatch only 
leading varieties. Colored catalog 
Dellner Hatchery, Ralph Lobdell, 
Dept. X, Waterloo, Iowa. 
BEST White Leghorn chicks, 288 to 
egg lines, 100, $10; Rhode Island Ret 
Barred Rocks or Buff Orpingtons, 100, § 
Guaranteed live delivery, ate 
alog free. Shinn Poultry Farm, Box # 
Greentop, Mo. ‘ 
TOLUCA chicks; guaranteed to live; hig 
producing flocks; healthy; pureb 
15 varieties. Get our special low p 
for May and June. Catalog. 
Hatchery, Toluca, [l. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


ANCONAS 

SINGLE Comb Ancona hatching 

from stock direct from Sheppard's p 

$5 per 100. Fertility guaranteed. Ch 

hatched on order. Mrs. Mark Shaw, 
roe, lowa. 








































































t, $3. 
euthold 
WA 2 
ing st 
LEGHORNS Ag 
RYAN Single Comb Brown Leghorn RRUG’S 

Verom large. healthy, culled flock 4 tures 
heavy layers; $4, 100. Chicks, $12, 9. b. 
Mrs. Lloyd Howerter, Blairsburg, Iowa, : Tt 























































ORPINGTONS 
POORMAN’S 200-egg strain Buff Orping@POR SA 
tons; all yearling hens mean strom. Midwe 
chicks; eggs, 100, $7.50; pen, 10-p ‘ Wi 
Byers cockerel, mated 8%%-pound to $4 
15, $8. Joseph O’Brien, Waukon, Iowa, @epent se: 





BUFF Orpington eggs; splendid color; big 
bone; bred for heavy production; 

years breeder; $3.75, 50; $7.50, 100. A mt, Ore 

Petersen, Farnhamville, Iowa. me, cA 


« 

PUREBRED Buff Orpington eggs { a, 
culled, healthy flock; good color; hew@yihst sea 
layers; $6, 100; $3.$0, 50. Mrs. Hardie. 
Elliott, Webster City, lowa. bushel 
FOR SALE—Purebred Buff Orpingtomi per con 
hatching eggs from our choice e; sa 
reduced to $5 per 100. Will England, Dai gig Ka 
las Center, Iowa. TWO 
EGGS from good, large Buff Orpi 
Single Comb; 100, $5; 15, $1.50. 
Simon, Rowan, Iowa. 


BUFF Orpingtons of quality; 15, $1.5, 
50, $4; 100, $7; prepaid. Mrs. . 
Baumgardner, Colchester, II. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
ARISTOCRAT Barred Rocks; eggs tom 
special matings, half price; range, 
105; diarrhea tested chicks, $18, 100; 
50; June chicks, $15. Mating list. 8 
record farm. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, Go 
Iowa. 
SELECT hatching eggs, Fishel strait 
true to type; two settings, $3; th 
settings, $4; postpaid. Order direct. 
hatched eight weeks cockerel; chicks, # 
per dozen. Mrs. Myrtle Carter, Lindet, 
Iowa. 
FISHEL White Rock eggs from 
highest producing record flock in’ stat 
1924. Fertility guaranteed. $7.50, J% 
Pen eggs, $5, 15. Prepaid. Also ba 
chicks. Murle Mills. New Providence, 
WHITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain, 
pert culling for egg production; 
hundred, postpaid. Satisfaction gu 
teed. Mrs. G. W. Hunter, Barnes O® 
Iowa. s 
PURE strains, Ringlet and Bradley dite@s 
Barred Rocks; noted for beauty, 
and heavy production; special mating 
range, $9 per 105. Circular free. ue 
Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, Iowa. 
EGGS from prize winning stock of 
Barred Recks; range flock, $1.50 per th 
$7.50 per 100; special pen, $2 per 16. W. 
S. Austin & Sons, Dumont, Iowa. oo 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 

BUY your eggs from state record 

R. Cc. R. I. Reds; three cons “noc 
years winning first at state record 
show. Pen 1—$3 per 15;pen 2—$1. 
15, $8 and $10 per hundred; half q* 
after May 1. S. L. Mealey. Richla 
LARGE dark red, even colored R 

Reds, veterinarian inspected, blood te 
ed seuinn white diarrhea. nie, ore y 


on-cert 
juality 
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each, 3 o*,, $20; 3. $10 per 4 } ! 
Highland F “Fledrick, ws - 
R. C. R. I. “Red eges from = 1 






and extra heavy winter layers: 
$6, 100, prepaid. Mrs. Harley 
Webster City, Iowa. 


~____.___ WYANDOTTES 
PUREBRED Rose Comb White 
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LACES’ FARMER, May 8, 1925 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING 


MISCELLANEOUS 
NG eggs, healthy, purebred, Buft 
ngtons, Barred Plymouth Rocks, $6, 
1.95, 15. Pekin ducks, 20 cents. Ira 
. Fairfax, Iowa. 
=a k Langshans, egg production 
fs he aoe scoring stock; roosters, $3.50 
a: af choice eggs, $5. H. Osterfoss, 





«tah® 
y H 





, lowa. 
if DUCKS 


Le 
j duck eggs. Sunnyslope Farm, 
‘guiwater, Okla. 


EDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
. SEED CORN 


oY seed corn from fields that made 
“bushels per acre. Southern Minnesota 
«wn, Improved Minnesota 13, Silver 
and Early Murdock; germination 95 

or cent guaranteed, at $6; Golden Jewel, 
90-96, at $5. All 1923 crop. 1924 crop 
nized, Silver King, test 99, at $7.50 per 
hel. Eoxpress paid your city. Why 
w cheap seed and lose a crop? Good 
like ours is cheap at any price. 
Seed Co., Dept. W., St. Peter, Minn. 


MUG utility type, disease resisting, early 
wellow dent; Kallal’s Improved large 
siiow dent; well ripened, early selected: 
mination 98 per cent; nubbed, shelled, 
ed and sacked; $4 per bushel; 10 
els, $35. I showed champion*bushels 
willow dent at the 1924 Peoria Greater 
Mynosition and National Swine Show. 
mk J. Kallal, Jerseyville, Il. 
mUG Yellow Dent and Golden King 
‘early, good doer in northern Iowa). 
t yielders in 121 tests. Grown near 
lavenport, Lowa. Write for circular. 
gan Bros., Galva, Il 


RUG seed corn; selected for maturity; 
tests 92 per cent; early maturity; dis- 
resistant; ear, $4 bu.; shelled and 
ded, $4.50. Order today. Jay Newlin, 
frimes, lowa. 
©! CORN—Early picked, high germi- 
‘gation; Black’s Yellow Dent, $4, Reid 
Yellow Dent, $3.50 per bu.; Sudan, $8 
hundred. Kendall Farms, Corydon, Ia. 
BELECTED seed corn, Early Yellow 
PDent, 1924 grown, testing 92 to 96 per 
t, $3.50 per bushel, sacks free. Silas 
vuthold, Hurley, S. D. 
OWA 203, an early maturing, high yield- 
‘ing strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent; test 
8 per cent; $3.85 bushel, ear or shelled. 
Robt. H. Edwards, Williamsburg, Iowa. 
KRUG’S Yellow seed corn, 1924 crop; ma- 
tures early; tests high, 98; price $4, 
1o.b. Houser Bros., Polk, Towa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


POR SALE—Quatity seeds. Morse and 
»Midwest soybeans at $2.25 to $2.75 per 
q Wilson and Virginia soybeans at 
to $4 per bu. Certified Reid’s Yellow 
Dent seed corn at $3 to $4 per bu. Good 
m-certified seed corn at $2 a bu. up. 
lality and germination given on every 
wot. Orders for bushel or car lots will be 
given careful and prompt attention. Prices 
1.0. b. Sedalia; sacks free. Pettis County 
Seed Growers’ Association, 116 West Main 
Bt, Sedalia, Mo. 
ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pure, $7 per 
_ bushel; hulled white sweet clover, 90 
cent pure, $5.50 per bushel; track 
; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Concor- 
, Kan, 
TWO dozen geranium plants sent post- 
paid to your address for One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents. Any color or mixed. 
Don't be without flowers on the farm. 
‘Buckley Geranium Co., Springfield, Tl. 





















































$2; 
recleaned, $2.25 per bu., bags included. 
ples free. Immuned O. I. C. pigs, $15 

‘ fn A. M. Foster, Route 33, Rushville, 

inois. 

OWA grown Manchu soybeans, direct 
| from grower; first prize seed Iowa Corn 
md Small Grain Show; $3:bushel, while 

last. C. G. Badtram, New Liberty, 








LEANED Manchu soybeans, $2.40 
bushel in 5-bushel lots. Write for sam- 
Pand prices other amounts. John M. 

én, Janesville. Iowa. 


LION Nancy Hall sweet potato slips, 
, ‘elivered, $3.50 thousand; $1.80, 500; 
, 300; well rooted, H. R. Hall, Bil- 


’ 0. 








MILLIONS strawberry plants; Senator 
_,Dunlap—250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3. 
te inspected. Postpaid. H. Thaie, 
BD rham, Mo. 
NCHU soybeans at $2 per bushel. 
d quality and good germination. In- 
‘Pulation dirt free on request. Woods 
5 %8., Mitchellville, Iowa. 
NCHU and A. K. soybeans, machine 
; » $2; recelaned, $2.25. Bags free. 
foyler County Farm Bureau, Rushville, 
inois, 














CANNA Bulbs--Beautiful single and as- 
erect Varieties, at 75 cents per dozen. 
tisfaction guaranteed. Shomont Farms, 


wept. W, Monticello, Iowa. 





| MANCHU soybeans; pure strain; no half 


‘ ns; germination about 95; Dakota 
one four cents per pound; sacks 50 


= Swanson Bros., Hawarden, Iowa. 


KANSAS 








| East-Centrai—Franklin County, May 1 


Spring work well advanced. 
~& corn planted. 


Quite a bit 
Gardens doing finely. 
we are having radishes and lettuce from 

gardens. The past three mornings 


o ground has been white with frost but 
‘ery little damage done in this neighbor- 


» ; did not hurt the potatoes; mine are 

)? ten inches high. Not many pigs around 

this spring. Oats doing finely. Corn 

wat is up looks yellow from the cold 

‘ ner the past week. Somewhat warm- 

ay, but wind still from the north- 
mand cool, —F, D, Everingham. 











Fresh From the Country 








IOWA 

Northern—Emmet County, April 26— 
We are having fine warm days and rights 
for this time of year. Oats looking good 
and grass also. Early garden truck up. 
Some are beginning to plant corn. Need- 
ing rain at present. Apple and plum trees 
in bloom. Feed is getting scarce. Very 
few cattle and hogs on feed at present. 
Hogs $11.50, cream 40 cents, eggs 26 cents. 
—Frank P. Smith. 

Southern—Wapello County, May 1— 
Season has been favorable for oats and 
for the preparation of ground for corn. 
It has been too dry for winter wheat and 
the grasses. A good rain fell April 23 
and 24, The weather is very cool now 
Some are planting corn. Pig and lamb 
crops seem to be pretty fair, owing to the 
good weather.—Glen I. Fuller. 

Southern—Union County, May 1—Frost 
here last night, but as yet it is rather 
hard to tell as to the amount of damage 
Cone if any. Farmers are busy getting 
their ground ready for corn; some corn 
has been planted. Wheat and oats are 
IKccking fine, but are in need of rain. 
There has been but very little precipita- 
tion during the month of April. The fruit 
trees were white with bloom, and bid fair 
for a good crop. The roads were never 
in better shape. No disease among live- 
stock. Spring chickens are doing finely. 
Ground-hogs are very plentiful and are 
getting to be a real nuisance.—Vernon 
Rayl. 

Western—Shelby County, May 1—A 
small rain fell Wednesday, which helped 
the hay lands and pastures, but not 
enough on the spring plowing. Plowing 
is nearly done and some have planted 
some corn. Oats look fine and fields are 
in good shape. Nearly all the alfalfa, 
both new and old seeding, is winter killed 
—also some of the clover. Cattle look 
well and pig crop is about normal. Had 
light frosts Wednesday and Thursday 
nights, but the fruit trees are not dam- 
aged.—Elmer Axlund. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, May 1—We 
are having plenty of rain; cold nights. 
Everything looks promising. Oat seeding 
coming up well. Clover is in fine condi- 
tion. No corn planted. Lots of ground to 
plow yet. Ground works up in fine shape. 
Fruit seems to be safe so far.—A. A. 
Hallett. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, April 27 
—All busy getting corn ground ready. We 
are in need of rain very badly. Oats 
looking good. Pig crop below normal and 
less brood sows. No cattle on feed. Corn 
and oats about all out of farmers’ hands. 
Eggs 25 cents, oats 35 cents, cream 42 
cents.—H,. F. Babcock. 

Central—Grundy and Tama Counties, 
April 28—Weather has been fine for field 
work; nearly all corn land plowed; some 
have planted small patches. Monday will 
see many planters in the fields if weather 
continues fine. Had a little rain last 
night and a week ago. Every little bit 
helps. Pasture and hay land look good. 
Oats are growing finely; not so many oats 
sown this spring. Some barley and a lit- 
tle winter wheat. The pig crop seems ex- 
ceptionally good. Many have brood sows 
for sale. Hogs selling around $10.50 now. 
Very few hogs for sale. Orchards are 
white with a bumper crop expected.—-H. 
L. Schwartz. : 

Northern—Buena Vista County, April 
27—Corn planting just started. Oats look 
well, Pastures in good shape for this 
time of year. Fine weather for spring 
pigs, which are in good condition. Normal 
number where normal number of sows 
were kept. A number of carloads of fine, 
fat. cattle in yards. Need another good 
rain.—Janie Mendenhall. 

Eastern—Clinton County, May 1—Smoll 
grain all up and looking well. Has been 
benefited by recent rains, as have pas- 
tures and gardens. Corn ground about all 
plowed; a few are planting; acreage will 
be larger than last year. Pig crop normal 
with no sickness. Roads are improving; 
still quite rough. Fruit prospects very 
bright except grapes and _ raspberries, 
which were winter killed. Apple outlook 
never better; many orchards are being 
sprayed.—Fred Schepers. 

Central—Dallas County, May 2—Heavy 
frost last night; froze some ice; cool, 
changeable weather the last week; very 
dry; a good deal of complaint of being 
short of water. Oats and pastures are 
doing nicely. Most of the corn ground in 
good condition; a few have started plant- 
ing corn.—D. W. Diddy. 

Central—Poweshiek County, April 27— 
Had a fine rain the 24th. Everything is 
growing finely. Some corn planted; will 
be quite a lot planted this week. Most 
everybody ready to plant. Plowing for 
corn almost finished. Large acreage of 
sod broken this spring. Winter wheat 
looks fine. Pastures showing up well. 
Some stock turned out already.—F. A. W. 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, Apr. 
27—Corn planting is well advanced; some 
corn is up. The spring is from two to 
three weeks earlier than it has been for 
a good many years. Not many fat cattle 
left. The big end of the fat hogs has 
gone to market. Oats and the grasses 
look reasonably good, but need rain badly. 





Lots of sod plowed this spring. The corn 
acreage will be increased a little.—W. J. 
Adams. 

Central—Webster County, May 1—Cool 
weathér and frosts prevail in this vicin- 
ity. However, the frosts have not been 
killing. Corn planting going strongly. 
Oats looking well; need more rain. Fruit 
trees show indications of a good crop 
this year. Pig crop is almost up to aver- 
age. Spring calf crop good. A few colts 
to be seen.—H. C. McCracken. 

Northwestern—Hamilton County, May 2 
—Have had some cool nights. It froze but 
did not damage crops. Pastures and oats 
are coming slowly because of lack of 
moisture. Many are planting corn and 
field work is well advanced for the sea- 
son. Corn 92 cents, eggs 25 cents, oats 36 
cents. Hogs are dropping in price.—J. L. 
Gabrielsen. 

Western—Sac County, May 1—The first 
three weeks of April were very ‘fine for 
all kinds of farm work and plant growth, 
till last week third rain turned to snow, 
April 27; thermometer down to 32 Thurs- 
day and Friday mornings, with light 
frosts. Apple trees had been in full bloom 
for a week. A few had started to plant 
corn, but have checked up for warmer 
weather. Clear this morning and white 
frost. Pie-plaint and asparagus two feet 
high. Grass and oats look fine. Very 
little grain going to market; but little to 
go. Corn around 90 cents, oats 33 cents, 
About all farmers are ready to plant corn 
as soon as it gets warmer. Ground has 
been well prepared; ample’ moisture, not 
excessive. Don’t think fruit is hurt yet. 
All trees are well set with bloom. All 
stock in fine condition. Pig crop will 
slacken up some.—D. Rininger. 

Western—Guthrie County, May 1—The 
weather forApril has been warm and dry 
except the last four days, when the tem- 
perature dropped to near freezing. Twen- 
ty per cent of the corn is planted. Seed 
corn tested out well. Oats for feed are 
searce. Hay is cheap. Young pigs and 
chickens doing nicely. Roads good, We 
need rain badly.—Ellis Rogers. 

Northern—Butler County, May 1—Had 
a rain Wednesday that helped the oats 
and hay. Farmers are disking for corn 
and the ground is working up in fine 
shape. No corn is being planted yet, but 
will probably begin next week if the 
weather stays warm. All livestock in 
good condition.—Geo. Mayer. 

Eastern—Cedar County, April 29—Ev- 
erybody ready to plant; waiting for warm 
weather. Ground in fine condition and 
seed corn testing good. Small grain looks 
good. Less sows, but large litters are 
making pig crop about normal. Fruit 
prospects excellent. New seeding good.— 
H. S. Smith. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, May 
1—The weather still remains dry and cool, 
tho we have received a few showers late- 
ly. <A few farmers have planted some 
corn, but not much yet. Pastures and 
new seeding look fair. Some spots in old 
pastures are winter killed. Not many 
hogs on feed; practically no cattle. The 
young pig crop is fair; some losing them 
with abortion.—C. L. 

Central—Hamilton County, May 1—The 
oats and wheat are looking fine. Recent 
rains have helped the pastures. The light 
frost of this week is believed not to have 
injured the fruit very much. “Small fruits 
seem all right. Livestock is doing well; 


-colts are reported to be better than last 


year. Young pigs are promising. Some 
farmers have planted some corn, but the 
others are holding off for the usual time. 
Roads are in good shape.—Lacey Darnell, 
Eastern—Linn County, May 2—Rains 
of last week were followed with consider- 
able cold weather, making quite a con- 
trast to the weather of the previous week, 
Light frosts have occurred here the last 
three weeks, the last of which was the 
most pronounced, Undoubtedly there will 
be some damage as a result; however, this 
is undetermined at this writing. Corn 
planting fever is at a lower ebb than last 
week. A few have planted some; much 
ground ready, and planting will be on in 
general just as soon as warmer weather 
prevails, Ground in excellent condition. 
Oats looking good. Hay crops are grow- 
ing fast since the rains. Hogs on the to- 
boggan; top $10.80.—A. D. Brenneman. 
Southwestern—Mills County, May 1— 
Farmers well up on work and some corn 
planted. Received some moisture April 
28. Pastures doing fairly well; small 
grain looking good; more barley sown 
than ever before. The germination of 
clover seed sown has been very good, The 
condition of the soil has been fine for 
working, and April has had many warm 
days, and it looks as tho corn would 
make quick germination. Fruit gives 
promise of a good crop, with peaches only 
partially killed. Farm help is plentiful. 
The holding of old corn to go to market 
is small. The pig crop will be consider- 
ably below last year.—O. C. Cole. 
Southwestern—Page County, April 27— 
The weather has been exceptionally fine 
for work all spring, but is a little too dry 
for grain and grass. A good rain all 
around us this past week, but none to do 
any good in this immediate neighborhood. 





Plowing is well along and a few are plant- 
ing corn, and a large acreage will be put 
in, as some clover is killed out. Wheat 
is generally poor, but new seeding of 
grass and oats looks fine. Cattle and hogs 
pretty well cleaned out and feed scarce, 
The pig crop is only fair and not se many 
sows kept as usual. Everything is a fair 
price, but we have nothing but cream and 
eggs to sell, so prices do not help much 
at this time of year. Lots of farmers 
buying corn at $1 to $1.10 to tide over to 
the next crop.—W. O. Kenagy., 

Northwestern—O’Brien County, May 1— 
We had a light frost; not much damage 
done. Small grain coming along finely. 
Pastures need more rain. Some have 
turned stock on blue grass. New seeding 
of alfalfa a ggod stand; both new and 
old alfalfa looks good. More stalk ground 
plowed than usual; some corn planted the 
25th of April. Quite a few will start 
planting May 4. Some complaint about 
seed corn not being as good as expected. 
Not many market cattle or hogs left. 
Some corn left; about the average. As 
many pigs and colts raised as other years, 
Roads in good shape.—A. H. Schneider, 

Eastern—Johnson County, May 1—April 
ended up rather cool; light frosts were 
Seen several mornings. The rest of the 
month was warmer than usual. We have 
had several very nice rains this week and 
now things are looking wonderful. Oats 
and grass are doing very well. A few 
cattle have been turned on pasture, Plow- 
ing is completed. Farmers are getting 
corn ground ready for planting. A little 
corn has been planted, but not very much, 
In a week or so it will be in full swing. 
Young animals and chicks are doing very 
well.—Omar J. Rhodes. 


ILLINOIS 

Centrat—Montgomery County, April 29 
—Corn planting in full swing. Oats and 
spring seeding of clover looking fine, but 
needing rain. Wheat rather thin on the 
ground and needing rain, Livestock on 
grass. Farmers are looking after the 
producing end, but we mostly let the 
other fellow set the price. Pig crop short. 
Very few young colts, and very few mares 
being bred.—John F. Brown. 

Eastern—Coles County, May 1—Weather 
cool for four days. Corn planting has 
been stopped. About 10 per cént planted, 
Wheat about 80 per cent of a crop. Corn 
93 cents, oats 41 cents, hogs $11.25, buttere 
fat 36 cents, eggs 24 cents, hens 23 cents, 
Clover small acreage and looks good. 
Livestock generally healthy. Many farme 
ers have no hogs; just a few have manys 
Some land owners living on their farms 
have less than a dozen.—Zelora Green, 


NEBRASKA 

Northern—Holt County, April 30—Frost 
and freezing temperatures 28 and 2$th, 
and the indications are strong that toe 
night will be a repetition. Tame and wild 
fruit trees were in full bloom, with the 
prospect of a crop above normal, but no 
doubt they are seriously damaged, Some 
corn planted, and if conditions are favor- 
able planting will be general next week, 
More fields plowed for crops this year in 
Holt county than for many years. In 
light soil the lister is in evidence and 
necessary. Not much change in produce 
prices. Some local demand for grain at 
prices above elevator prices. Cattle on 
pastures and the usual number grazed, 
Very few in feed yards.—Alex. R. Wertz, 

Southern—Clay County, April 28—Plenty 
of moisture. Some dead wheat; not over 
10 per cent. Weather has been warm, 
Barring frost, will have plenty of fruit. 
Quite a lot of corn in farmers’ hands, 
Most cattle and hogs gone. Corn 84 cents, 
wheat $1.23, gardens and alfalfa good; 
looks like a good year.—John F, Barr. 

East-Central—Sarpy County, April 27—~ 
It is very dry at persent; have had no 
rain since the 8th of April. Oats and 
clover got a good start, but could stand 
a shower. Garden truck and pastures 
need rain badly. A few are planting corn, 
It is rather early for this section. April 
has been unusually warm. It was 88% 
degrees on the 22d. The last year sown 
alfalfa and clover fields look spotted, 1 
never saw friut trees bloom so full and 
early as this year.—Henry Eitelgeorge. 

Southeastern—Otoe County, April 25— 
The weather continues rather dry and 
cool, but farmers are pushing along with 
their work. Some have started corn 
planting. Small grain needing rain. Grass 
seeding of this spring dying in places for 
the want of rain. Grain and stock prices 
are somewhat usettled at this time 
L. D. McKay. 


MISSOURI 

Northwestern—Andrew County, May l= 
We are having a cold wave; frost the 
last two mornings; but it doesn’t seem 
to have done much damage. Fruit is all 
right yet. Wheat stooling out well. Oats 
a little brown from the frost. Very little 
corn plagted; but farmers are mostly 
ready when weather warms up. It may 
freeze tonight. Most stock on pasture, 
which is fair to good. Hogs dropped $2.50 
in April, but meat and Jard have not 
dropped. Wheat down and flour up. Corn 
$1, oats 50 cents, hens 20 cents, eggs 28 
cents, cream 40 cents, flour $2.60 per 48 
Ib. sack, shorts $2.10, tankage $3.60. Farm- 
ers all out of money and feed searce and 
high.—J. W. Griggs. 
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SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
tard now indicates a price of $11.08. per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 








NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


















































LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $16.98, week be- 
fore $17.66. Chicago—Last week $15.12, 
week before $34.60, 













































































for single classes shall be permi 
show in groups, except in the get@ 
and produce of dam classes.” 
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rib sides, heavy hogs at Chicago next 7 PRICES i, 
M R September will be $11.49. a Butter, creamery extras, last 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 16) 405c, week before 45c; cheddar 
the percenijage for week ending April a 4 2 ely = onench Pa ating! 
3 18, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- s Po resh firsts, last wee Tee, wi 
General P. H Outlook age for this week in April: Coal and s ee ae 27%c; ducks, last week 25¢, — 
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livestock 100 per cent, lumber per hei y 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR Gent, ofe 189 : mee 
, 39 per cent and miscellaneous | Mixed Clover No. 1— CORN OIL CAKE 
AND WITH LAST YEAR merchandise 121 per cent. These figures Last week .........0.. ea die |,3.00115.00 Cedar Rapids corn vii gee ¥ 
The percentage columns in the following indicate that business is picking up. - perme R may ER he 13.00/15.50 | in ton lots. > Meal 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on MOCHY, Wo. 5 : - : 
table are worthy of the most careful Last week ov......000. eae) eee |22.50 : 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are a . OTHER FARM PRODUCT 
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EEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


pook “Old Mother West Wind,” 
from toe Thornton W. Burgess. 


copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 





Sammy Jay Was Found Out 


4 Mother West Wind had sent one 
ne Merry Little Breezes to discover 
4 mischief Sammy Jay was up to very 
oe morning, and it was found 
sammy had taken all of Happy 
, store of nuts. Happy Jack could 
y believe his eyes when he saw the 
were gone, and climbed into the hol- 
of the old chestnut tree to make sure. 
it was empty—his nuts were all gone, 


o Happy Jack! There were tears 
eyes when he crept out again. 
joked all around, but no one was to 
geen but handsome Sammy Jay, very 
prushing his beautiful blue coat. 
ood morning, Sammy Jay; have you 
anyone pass this way?’’ asked Happy 
“Someone has stolen my store of 
from the hollow in the old chestnut 


mmy Jay pretended to feel very bad- 
indeed, and in his sweetest voice, for 
yice was very sweet in those days, 
‘offered to help Happy. Jack try to 
the thief who had stolen the store 
wis from the hollow in the old chest- 
H tree. 
“wether they wene down across the 
Meadows, asking every one whdém 
w met if they had seen the thief who 
stolen Happy Jack’s store of nuts 
the hollow in the old chestnut tree. 
the Merry Little Breezes joined in 
search, and soon every one who lived 
the Green Meadows or in the wood 
that someone had _ stolen all of 
spy Jack Squirrel’s store of nuts from 
hollow in the old chestnut tree. And 
use every one liked Happy Jack, ev- 
one felt very sorry, indeed, for him. 
next morning all the Merry Little 
aes of Old Mother West Wind were 
ned out of the big bag into the Green 
dows very early, indeed, for they had 
bt of errands to do. All over the 
n Meadows they hurried, all thru the 
d, up and down the Laughing Brook 
all around the Smiling Pool, inviting 
ybody to meet at the Great Pine on 
hill at nine o’clock to form a com- 
tee of the whole—that’s what Old 
ther West Wind called it, a commit- 
of the whole—to try to find the thief 
9 stole Happy Jack’s nuts from the 
low in the old chestnut tree. 
And because every one liked 
tk, every one went to the Great 
the hill—Reddy Fox, Bobby 
mmy Skunk, Stripea Chipmunk, who 
Happy Jack’s cousin, you know, Billy 
ink, Little Joe Otter, Jerry Musk®at, 
ity the Owl, who was almost too 
py to keep his eyes open, Blacky the 
ow. Johnny Chuck, Peter Rabbit, even 
iGrandfather Frog. Of course Sammy 
y was there, looking his handsomest. 
Wheq they had all gathered around the 
at Pine, Old Mother West Wind point- 
to the old nest way up in the top 
i. “Is that your nest?’ she asked 
tky the Crow. 
‘It was, but I gave it to my cousin, 
my Jay,” said Blacky the Crow. 
"Is that your nest. and may I have a 
ick out of it?’ asked Old Mother West 
Ind of Sammy Jay. 
‘It is,’ said Sammy Jay, with his po- 
est bow, “and you are weleome to a 
out of it.” To hifhself he thought, 
me will only take one from the top and 
t won't matter.” 
Ol¢ Mother West Wind suddenly puffed 
her cheeks and blew so hard that she 
Wa big stick right out of the bottom 
the old nest. Down it fell, bumpety- 
mp, on the branches of the Great 
me. After it fell—what do you think! 
Ny, hickory nuts and chestnuts and 
ean and hazelnuts, such a lot of them! 
hy! Why-e-e!" cried Happy Jack. 
ere are all my stolen nuts!” 
Everybody turned to look at Sammy 
, but he was flying off thru the wood 
fast as he could £0. “Stop thief!” 
td Old Mother West Wind. “Stop 
f!” cried all the Merry Little Breezes 
M Johnny Chuck and Billy Mink and all 
we test. But Sammy Jay didn’t stop. 
en all began to pick up -the huts 
mt had fallen from the old nest where 
mmy Jay had hidden them. By and 
: With Happy Jack leading the way, 
“ ~ marched back to the old chest- 
th € and there Happy Jacek stored 
€ nuts away in his snug little: hol- 
once more. 
ever since that day, Sammy Jay, 
Aad he tries to call, just screams: 
(Billy caer Thief!” 
aie — had a party a few weeks 
t ext week Jerry Muskrat is go- 
© have one.) 


“p A CLOSE TRUST | 
— father wants to know if it’s 
"Vege here is a tobacco trust.” 
“Thea nat is quite right, my man.” 
Hor » father would Hke to be trusted 
~ * Package, please.” 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
‘. Farmers, May 11-17 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—$:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:34 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. m.; 1:01 
p. m.; 1:25 p,m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 1:30 p, m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in the morning and also at: noon 
and 2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of 
the leading western markets, but with 
special attention to St. Louis. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Ames, WOI, 270—Monday, 10:00 p. m., 
music; Thursday, 8:15 p. m., music, 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 8:00 to 9:00, 9:00 to 10:00; 
Wednesday, 8:00 to 9:00; 9:45 to 1:30; 
Thursday, 8:20 to 9:00, and 10:00 to 11:30, 
musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 1:30 p. 
m., midnight revue; Saturday, 9:35 to 
11:30 p. m. 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:60 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 6:30 
music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; 
Thursday, 6:00 to 9:00 p. m., music; Fri- 
day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
m., music. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 291—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Sunday, from 
9:00 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serv- 
ices from 4:00 to 5:00 p. mh. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441~—8:00 p. 
m. Monday, music; 8:30 p. m. Wednesday, 
music; 8:00 p. m. Friday, music. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Kansad City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:00, dinner hour 
program, every evening but Wednesday 
and Sunday; 9:00. to 11:00 every night but 
« Wednesday. 

Omaha, WAAW, 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Monday, 9:00 p. 
m.; Tuesday, 6:00 p. m.; Wednesday, 7:00 
p. m.; Friday, 7:30 p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 
p. m.; musical programs. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night except Tuesday, 6:30 to 10:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1:25 p. m.; sacred service, Sunday, 3:00 to 
4:00 and 6:30 to 8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour 
matinee, 3:00 to 4:00 p. m. each week-day. 

; Talks 

Ames, WOI, 270—Talks every noon ex- 
cept Sunday, following market reports at 
12:30. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; evening hour program, 8:00 to 
9:00 every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Farm talks at 
1:00 o’clock every week-day exeept Sat- 
urday. 


m.; 


278—Monday, 7:30 to 





RADIO EXPERIENCE WANTED 


We are interested in finding out what 
use our farm subscribers are making of 
the radio, what service it has been to 
them in a business way or in the way of 
entertainment. For the best letter on 
this subject on or before May 30, an 
award of $5 will be given. Keep your 
letter down to five hundred words, and 
address the Radio Editor, Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 





BEEGHLY’S YORKSHIRES 


Yorkshires that conform to modern type 
and the demand of the practical farmer 
go to make up the greater part of the 
herd -owned by Messrs. E. J. Beeghly & 
Sons, of Pierson, Iowa. This herd gained 
much prominence in the big western 
shows last fall, and will be out the com- 
ing season in stronger force than lst 
season. Ruby’s Prince 16th, full brother 
to the 1925 National grand champion, 





Ruby’s Prince 4th, heads the herd.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 





. J . 
Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or | 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue fm order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
ea late as Monday morning of the week of 

ie. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


EH. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


ENLATE ANGUS OFFERING 


Col. W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa, whose 
very select herd of Angus cattle is head- 
ed by the celebrated grand champion 
Enlate, will sell a great Enlate offering 
May 26. Most of the cows and heifers are 
sired by this champion sire, and others 
are bred to him. The Enlate cows and 
heifers of breeding age are bred to Eline 
Marshall, by Earl Marshall. The young 
bulls are by Enlate. The entire offering 
is choicely bred. Over twenty are Black- 
caps of the McHenry and Beauty strains, 
among them the extra good young bull, 
Belate, by Enlate. There are four Miss 
Burgess heifers and one Miss Burgess 
bull, all good enough to show, and there 
is a splendid lot of Trojan Ericas of the 
best branches. Write for the sale cata- 
log, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
watch for announcement next week.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


DORR & SONS’ POLANDS 


Spring pigs to the number of 316 are 
to be found in the herd of Messrs. Henry 
Dorr & Sons, of Marcus, Iowa. They are 
nicely quartered on three farms and pre- 
sent the usual thrift and high quality 
found in the Dorr herd. The junior cham- 
pion sow at the last Sioux City show is 
raising nine pigs of her own, and is again 
headed for the same show this fall. She 
looks better than ever. Altho not large in 
numbers, the Dorr herd will present un- 
usual merit the coming season. In view 
of the fact that this herd won practically 
everything shown for last year, it is safe 
to predict that those who show against it 
this fall will find ready competition. The 
young boar Answer’s Equal is giving a 
splendid account of himself both in de- 
velopment and as a sire. October 3 is the 
date of their annual boar sale.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


BAUER BROS.’ SPOTTED POLANDS 


Two hundred very fine Spotted Poland 
China spring pigs were found at the home 
of Messrs. Bauer Bros., of Pierson, lowa, 
recently, and the interesting part of it is 
that the sire of most of them is lowa 
Stilts, second prize winner at both the 
Iowa and Nebraska state fairs last fall. 
He is a great boar, and,the pigs that he 
has sired are the best evidence of his 
title to carry the ribbon above mentioned. 
jauer Bros. will offer the best of their 
spring boars in a public sale next October 
15.—Advertising Notice. 











HORSES 





weer 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestnuts 
roans, sorrels aod bays. Percherons, blacks and 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. Holbert Farms, Greeley, la. 


TAMW ORTHS 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion lowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, KR. 9, Lewa City, Iowa. 


B. F. BARRIS FARNS 
TAM W ORTHES 
Home of manr a. We 
w them by ae eae 
one better. Circulars of win- 
ners y. Farmers p 
J. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 16, Seymour, 


Tamworth Boars 


Bred sows all sold. We now offer some good husky 
boars. They are immune and priced reasonable. 
Buy a Tamworth for cross breeding; wonderful re- 
sults are obtained. A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


For early fall farrow. Bred to Rose Hill Anchor IX, 
seven times Junior Champion Boar. My prices are 


reasonable. 
FRED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, lowa 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


SPOTTED sows Send us your order for 
&@ yearling sow bred to 
Marvester Boy for summer or fall farrow. Also 
daughters of Harvester Bey bred to The An- 
chor and Eng. T finder. We will keep them 
until safe tn me or write for prices. 

D. V. Crawferé & Sons, Kariham, Ia. 


Spotted Bears and Gilts 


Bired by Ranger's HKainbew, he by 8 ted 
Ranger. They are immune and priced sell, 


WM.O.NOTZ, R.4, Creston, lowa 


Spotted Poland fr ts-= es 


raise the best in spots. 
Guarantee with pig and priced right. Cholera 
mmunaée. TT. BM. RAWYDEN, Creston, lowa. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Youngblood Polands 


Fall boars by Pilot Clan and Orange Afd from big 
Mtters. Buy now, grew your future boar and save 
express. Priced to sell. 

M. C. YOUNGBLOOD, 


POLAND CHINAS 


Limited number of choice gilts bred for May lit- 
Write 


ters. Few due in early June. 
M. P. RANCHER, ROLFE, 1OWA 


DUBOC JERSEYS. * 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the tops of our fall boar pigs by Smooth 
Col. and High Giant, Some very promising herd 
boar prospects. B. A. SAMUEKLSON & SON, 
Sac County, Miron. lowa. 


Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


The big rangy Kind that will improve any pork 
herd. Sired by Giant Pathmarker out of Sensation 
and Colonel bréd sows. Wil! ship on approval at 
$40.00 each. J. W. LASTER, Conrad, lowa. 
































Jefferson, lowa 














LOD 
Glits bred for late 


‘HAMPSHIRES 
March, April and May 
farrow. Good breeding, 


HAMPSHIRES is. ss 


H. E. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, la. 


YORKMSHIRES 











Yorkshire Boars for summer and 
Some Good fall breeding, also gilts amy age and 
Shepherd puppies. Wm. Zahs, Jr., Riverside, la, 








Percheron Stallions—F or Sale 


The large rugged kind. Prices reasonable. If you 
want a stallion or if your neighborhood peeds one, 
come or write us. We have a successful plan in 
placing stallions where they are needed. Visttors al- 
ways welcome. E. L. Humbert & Son, Cerning, Ia. 





JACKS 


BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 


Large selection of tried breeding 
jacks 3to 6 years old, The big type 
with lots of bone. Not high tn price. 


h 
FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


PPL PP LLP LLL LS 


OAK GLEN ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Bulls of serviceable ages for sale, Good indivi- 
duals of popular breeding at $100 00 each. Inspection 
invited. W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





AUCTION EERS 





Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12 to 16 
months old. Good rugged bulls of 
best type and blood lines, sired by 
Royal utterfly. We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., 


Shorthorn Females 


Special price for quick sale. The pick of ten 
from our registered herd. Open heifers, cows 
with calves and others close to calving. Scotch 
breeding of the Orange Blossom and Ury fami- 
les. Cattle rather thin but good quality. First 
come, first served. Am short of pasture. 


BENJ. PODUSKA, Pocahontas, lewa 


Hinton, lowa 




















' Copy of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
A Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer's cow, 
sent on request. Shorthorn Society, Independence, lowe, 











AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
818 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me your $40 bome study course this month 
for $25. I will pay mail man when it arrives. 

















R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
. iowa, 


LIVE STOCK 
Ge AUCTIONEER 
iewa 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 




















POLLED SHORTHOREAS 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice lot of Polled Shorthorn 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several of these 
were in our show herd last fall. Prices reasonabie. 
Accredited herd. 

Ss. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, ia. 


MOLSTEINS. 


Morningside Hoisteins 


Few choice bulls: es 3 to9 mo. Bire: Pi 
Maplecrest Pontiac ayne, son of the %.57 1 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare a few 
femal Adress. 


All select stock. 
Bensink, Sioux Co., Mospers, Is. 


Twe ¥earling Bulls Burke Ormaby. from grand 
f Ki is Pontiac. Fine I 
a to call. A we Sensen @ fem, Ezira, Ie. 




















T. 
MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Bulls of excellent breeding, six to 15 months old. 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, lews 
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ly pre-heated in man- 





. t established the grading of oils by their 
‘. ufacture) thins out at ac- ‘ ‘ ih 
‘ tual motor heat, breaking“ [f/ Tempered Oil, viscosity—fullness of oiling body—at 
: ittle -scorched i . z 

| seek ince of bedy All facture, taste 10 10 36% D-- (Fis. the standard temperature of 100 degrees. 

. wearing quality./ J] higher than ordinary olla? .j---, °° But this is their selling heat—not the heat 
be in retained viscosity, ~ 

ft (tough, rich, oiliness of Fy at which they must do their work. 

: body) at the working §:.~ ; 
f - Motor temperature thins them—some more, 
rs some less, according to the toughness and 
i 


resistance that is really in them. An oil may 
technically be of passing viscosity when it is 
poured in, yet fall down to uselessness under 
the terrific heat of the motor. 


10 to 36% 


More Clinging Oiliness 
at Actual Motor Heat 


—that is the advantage that the Tempered 
process brings to your oil.- Scientific and 
practical tests—already familiar to thousands 
of farmers—definitely prove how this one oil 
keeps its full lubricating body, its tough 
clinginess, 10 to 36% longer than ordinary 
oils under the heat of actual work. No oil 
brittled by untempered scorching in man- 
ufacture, can give you this money saving 
margin—this tremendous extra life and pro- 
tection. And there is only one Tempered oil. 


adhams | 


Tempered 


- Motor Oil 
WSs Wadhams . 


Tempered 


“ory Oil 
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Insisting is easy—Stop at this Red Disc Sign (Mamata 
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INDEPENDENT WADHAMS OIL COMPANY, -«Wilwaukee 


Makers of superior petroleum products since 1879. “Emphatically 
Independent” from all trusts or price-and-quality controlling combines, 





